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THE URBAN GAP 


Leo C. RIETHMAYER 


University of Colorado 


OMPETENT OBSERVERS today would not agree with that keenest of 
foreign analysts of American political institutions, James Bryce, who in 
1888 wrote, “There is no denying that the government of cities is the one 
picuous failure of the United States.”? The constructive changes that have 
curred in municipal government are well-known, and we can take considerable 
pride in the numerous developments such as those which have made our city 
councils more representative, those which have made provisions for executives 
with authority commensurate with responsibility under both the strong-mayor 
version of mayor-council government and council-manager government, those 
which have brought professionally trained personnel into city governments, those 
which have brought sound systems of purchasing, and those which have given us 
far-reaching programs of physical planning, urban renewal, and numerous others. 
Why then, if there has been such progress at the municipal level, would any- 
say that we have an urban gap? Because, in spite of all the progress to which 
reference has been made, we have not developed a pattern of local government 
ich corresponds with the urbanization which we have experienced, and which 
we shall experience in the years ahead. New ground must be plowed on this 
frontier of urban government if we are to have local governments which will be 
ual to the task of providing the local governmental services necessary for a 
tion in which more than two-thirds of the people are now urban dwellers and 
n which it is estimated that within the next decade, 80 per cent or more of the 
ple will be living in cities or city-centered metropolitan areas.? 
While they do not bring to us the same apprehension which is brought by 
the existence of nuclear weapons and tense international situations, we are almost 
rywhere concerned with problems of physical planning, subdivision regulation, 
water supply, sewage disposal, public health services, streets, parks, recreational 
facilities, storm sewers, air pollution, streets and freeways, airports, juvenile 
delinquency, fire protection, police services, public education, building codes, 





minimum housing codes, dog control ordinances, garbage and trash disposal, 
treet lighting, urban renewal, parking facilities, mass transportation, traffic regu- 
lation, and many others. These services are not merely a few luxuries, or even 
fringe benefits, but services that are vital to the well-being of an urban nation. 


. Ex epting the documentation, this is the presidential address given at the fifteenth annual 
f the Western Political Science Association held at the University of Colorad 


, Marc h 30, 1961. 
ce, American Commonwealth (1st and 2nd eds.), I, 608; (3rd ed.), I, 637. 
ichardson Dilworth quoted in City Managers News Bulletin, Phoenix, Arizona, July 30, 
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We have gone a great part of the way in making the American dream come 
true insofar as our private standard of living is concerned, but our public standard 


of living, that is, public services for urban living is not keeping pace, or at best we 
have great problems in supplying the required services. And when we examine 
the pattern of government which the various states make possible, we find that 
that pattern was not devised for an urban society. 

It is very clear that the problem is not one of an insufficient number of units 
of governments. Almost everywhere we have a great multitude, and multiplicity, 
of governments. In 1957 we had a total of 102,328 separate units throughout the 
country. But nowhere do we have governments which have geographical boun- 
daries, or capacity in terms of services to be performed, which correspond to the 
social and economic areas and needs which have developed and which are con- 
stantly changing. This lack of a pattern of urban government which corresponds 
to the urban communities which we have, has been referred to as the “urban 
gap.” We recognize that it may be dangerous to borrow terminology from those 
who argue about whether or not there is a “missile gap,” but whether we call it 
an “urban gap” or something else, there is no question but that we have not 
equipped ourselves with urban governments which were designed to cope with 
the complete problems which face them today. 

Statements such as the following made by Dr. Luther Gulick are character- 
istic of the observations of those who survey the situation today: 


The headaches we complain of in the urban regions — traffic, slums, water and air pollut 
and lack of schools, water and open spaces, and a bad environment for bu 


L 
S—— these are 


symptoms, the growing pains. They are inherent in the growth of the American people, t 
American economy, the American way of life, and the American pattern of universal automob 


ownership. More and more people want to live in urban regions, with their higher income and 
cultural opportunities, especially near the centers of economic or political power, but they also 
seek less density, more elbow room, and more green spaces. Under the circumstances, no one 
can stop the drive toward urbanization nor sweep back the metropolitan flood. This new spre 


ing pattern of settlement is the inevitable next phase of the industrial and managerial revolution.’ 

Our system of local government in America was set up in the 1700’s and 1800's to fit th 
then conditions. And it was a marvelous and brilliant invention. But the conditior 
changed. The living city is no longer within the old city limits. The problems we are g 
local governments to wrestle with now sprawl all over the map.‘ 


Mr. Robert E. Merriann recently made the following statement: 


The metropolitan area may be a unit economically, and even socially and culturally, but 
certainly isn’t politically. Suburbs are the new neighborhoods of an enlarged economic city — but 
the political city hasn’t — and won’t — expand to include these new neighborhoods as it used 
to do. This is the “urban gap.” 





1 


The net result of the urban gap has been a dangerous lag in our ability to meet th 
expanding demand for urban services. Perhaps more importantly, it has seriously impeded our 
ability to plan for the future, particularly insofar as public transportation, the movement 
people generally, provision of adequate schools, police and development of water and sew 
facilities are concerned.” 


In the broadest sense the urban gap is much greater than has been suggested 
by Mr. Merriann. One can say that as a non-agrarian nation we see great gaps in 
* Quoted in City Managers News Bulletin, October 29, 1959. 

* Quoted in City Managers News Bulletin, September 3, 1959. 


>Robert E. Merriann, “A Federal Look at Urban Problems,” Tax Review, February, 1961, [ax 
Foundation, New York. 
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our social order in fields such as mental health services, public education, ade- 
quate water supply for the whole nation, appropriate care for the aged, and 
various others. Except for general reference, no effort will be made here, how- 
ever, to treat the subject in that broadest sense. 

Are efforts being made to solve the problem of inadequate governmental 
arrangements in our urbanizing communities? Yes, considerable attention is 
gradually being given to state legal provisions which determine how the pattern 
of local government may develop. And in most states where attention is being 
given to the subject, it is apparent that the problems of the large metropolitan 
areas with clusters of municipalities, and other governments in the area, require 
solutions which are different from those which are helpful to the non-metropol- 
itan areas. It is, of course, not possible to refer to all developments, but reference 
will be made to a few general developments. 

Considerable attention is being given to state laws which provide for the 
annexation of unincorporated territory by municipalities. Among those interested 
in this subject is the American Municipal Association which has made a detailed 
study of the annexation laws of all states. Following that study it published in 
1960 a short publication, entitled Basic Principles for a Good Annexation Law. 
Various studies of annexation laws have also been conducted in a number of 
states, including California, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Carolina, and Texas. 

Within the last few years new annexation laws have been enacted in several 
states, including Tennessee, North Carolina, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Alaska. Proposed new laws are also under consideration in various states, includ- 
ng Colorado. In general, the basic principle incorporated in the proposal advo- 
cated by the American Municipal Association, and in most of the newly enacted 
laws, is that “the conditions” which prevail should determine whether or not 
municipal boundaries are moved outward. There are many complexities and the 
statement that “the conditions which exist shall be the determining factor” is an 

wersimplification, but at least we are moving away from the long-prevailing idea 
that inclusion or exclusion from municipal boundaries should be determined by 
the fringe-area dweller, regardless of the conditions, e.g., whether the area is 
logically part of one community, and whether municipal services are essential for 
the proper development of the area. 

Conclusions such as the following reached by a North Carolina legislative 
study commission are somewhat typical of the results of intensive study of the 
subject of annexation laws and related problems: 

. heretofore annexation in this State has generally been a political process in which the 
residents of one small part of an urban area have had power to cast a veto over city limit 


extension proposals which might have had profound significance for the development of the 
ntire area. 
lo not believe that the extension of municipal boundaries is a legitimate question to be 
lecided by a vote of a small portion of a large community. 
We believe, in general, that the boundaries of a city should include all that part of the 
rea which is developed in such fashion as to presently require the package of sevices 
fered by a city, as well as that part of the urban area which is presently being developed in 
such a way as to need such services in the very near future. 
we have concluded that the question of municipal boundary extension should be a matter 
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of statewide policy and that the State should define the type and ‘character of areas which 
should be provided with municipal services in the interests of sound urban development. 

It should be noted that while there is a movement away from the principle 
that the decision on annexation should be made by the fringe-area dweller, there 
is at the same time no great movement toward the adoption of the principle of 
municipal-determination to the degree that it has for some years been followed by 
Texas home-rule cities under which they have annexed unincorporated territory 
at will, regardless of the prevailing conditions. In fact, in Texas itself, a legislative 
committee has been attempting to determine whether or not the legislature 
should be advised to limit somewhat the annexing power of home-rule cities. 
The idea of determination on the basis of “the conditions” probably reaches its 
greatest application in states like Minnesota and Alaska where there are pro- 
visions for statewide administrative agencies to consider all petitions for annexa- 
tion. 

Why this present-day interest in annexation laws? It is, of course, generally 
recognized that annexation is not the answer to the problem of illogical bound- 
aries and inadequate governments in metropolitan areas where there are clusters 
of municipalities. However, it is also recognized that if the power of annexation 
is properly used by small and medium-sized cities, often outside metro- 
politan areas, many problems can be prevented. In many ways, annexation is a 
better preventive than a cure of problems. This is especially true if additional 
legislation authorizes the exercise by municipalities of extraterritorial jurisdiction 
in such fields as planning. 

Incorporation laws are also receiving attention in some states. In most states 
these laws were written years ago when the concern was for an easy method for 
the rural community to become incorporated. Today, these incorporation laws 
often are used to create numerous small and ineffective municipalities adjacent to 
cities. Where used in time, the Texas cities have under their power of annexa- 
tion done perhaps the most to prevent this type of development. But throughout 
the United States, we created 963 new municipalities in the fifteen-year period 
which ended in 1957. Some of these were, of course, justified, but many were 
not. Revisions, and proposals for revision, of incorporation laws tend to move in 
the direction of prohibiting the formation of municipalities with insufficient pres- 
ent or potential economic and human resources to render a reasonable level of 
municipal-type services. In some states, new muncipalities are now prohibited 
within a certain distance of existing municipalities. 

It is possible that a matter of additional concern may be worthy of considera- 
tion when the formation of new municipalities is surveyed. Perhaps there should 
be an obligation on the part of real estate developers who develop wholly new 
communities to take certain steps to insure that those who live in such communi- 
ties will have local governments capable of providing a full complement of serv- 
ices required for urban communities. 


*North Carolina Municipal Government Study Commission, Report, November 1, 1958, pp. 
19-21. 
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Another type of state law is also of concern to those who are interested in 
preventing and solving urban problems. This is the law which permits the forma- 
tion of special districts. We are particularly concerned with small districts other 
than school districts. In the fifteen-year period between 1942 and 1957 we created 
6,106 special districts other than school districts in the United States (during the 
same period the number of school districts was reduced by 58,133). Because they 
are more easily created and more numerous, special districts often present even 
more problems than small, ineffective municipalities. In a number of states many 
of the fringe-area problems can be traced to the laws governing the formation of 
special districts. Prospective home-owners especially are often led to believe that 
one or more special districts can provide them with adequate municipal-type 
services. Generally, they eventually find themselves living in several special 
districts over which they exercise relatively little control, to which they pay more 
taxes than many municipalities collect, and which cannot by any means perform 
all of the basic services necessary for urban living. Also, most of these districts 
create debts, and the greater the indebtedness, the more difficult it is to have the 
district absorbed by another unit of government. 

Much of the underbrush in the jungle of local governments could be kept 
from growing if state laws would prohibit the formation of special districts, such 
as small water districts, except under very special circumstances. Consideration 
could well be given to the prohibition of these districts in urban fringe areas 
which could logically be part of an existing municipality, and in newly develop- 
ing areas where a full-fledged multiple-function government should be created. 

The various other efforts that have been made to deal with the problem of 
adequate local government have ranged all the way from the adoption of legal 
provisions to enable counties to perform municipal-type functions, to the abolition 
of counties in Connecticut and the adoption of the Alaska Constitution without 
provisions for counties. 

One of the controversial and difficult problems which is concerned with 
fiscal equity, and which aggravates other problems in some states, grows out of 
the use by counties of money which is paid into the county treasury by city 
property owners for the performance of municipal-type services, such as the 
paving of local streets in urbanized unincorporated fringe-areas. Coupled with 
this is the whole question of the equity of existing legislation in most states under 
which counties levy the same property tax rate on property located inside city 
and town limits as they do on that located outside municipal limits. Questions of 
this type open the larger question of how the state should perform its own 
functions. Perhaps the state should perform more of its own services directly 

through its state agencies such as its highway department, health department, and 
welfare department, rather than relying to such a large degree on elected admin- 
istrators at the county level for the performance of many state services. Certainly 
it is clear that these and related questions will in most states require comprehen- 
sive intergovernmental relations studies if we are to arrive at solutions to our 
problem of adequate local government for today and the years ahead. 
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In our large metropolitan areas where we already have clusters of munici- 
palities more than one hundred surveys have been conducted during the last 
forty years. Many of these surveys resulted in recommendations for new patterns 
of government for the particular areas involved, and in a few instances, e.g., 
Metropolitan Miami, Florida, new plans have been adopted.’ In general, how- 
ever, most of our metropolitan areas are still without a satisfactory pattern of 
government, and additional surveys continue to be undertaken and new reports 
and recommendations are made. 

While not even one-fifth of the general metropolitan surveys have produced 
the same basic recommendation, there are, nevertheless, two general trends in the 
nature of the recommendations. One provides for a single governmental entity 
for the whole of a metropolitan area. The other, which is more frequently recom- 
mended for the larger metropolitan areas, is some form of two-tier federation. It 
is likely that in the future more and more efforts will be made to develop accept- 
able and workable federations. It is to be hoped that regardless of which 
approach is recommended, we give greater attention, and profit more than we 
have in the past, from actual experience in metropolitan areas in various parts of 
the world. For example, as we examine the recent report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Local Government in Greater London,® we see that using a county as the 
“upper-tier” in a federation did not, in the case of London, result in the expan- 
sion geographically of the “upper-tier” of the federation as population spilled over 
into other counties. At present it is proposed that London County as well as 
several others be replaced with an “upper-tier” which can cover the whole 
metropolitan area. It seems probable that where the idea of a federation is the 
answer to the question of a suitable pattern of government, we will need for the 
“upper-tier” of the federation metropolitan municipal corporations which can be 
expanded both geographically and functionally. Also, we may find it necessary 
to combine some very small units of governments at the “lower-tier” so that these 
will have sufficient human and economic resources to perform the functions 
expected of them. 

For those who wish to recommend a single governmental entity for the 
whole of a metropolitan area there is also experience which should not be over- 
looked. For example, for many years it was thought that because it had, through 
the process of city-county separation in 1904, become a unified city-county, 
Denver, Colorado, had solved its problems. Actually, today the task of finding an 
acceptable and workable recommendation for the Denver area is made more 
difficult because Denver is both a city and a county. 

It is apparent to everyone that changes in local government arrangements are 
dependent on a legal framework at the state level which make appropriate local 
action possible when such local action is desired. And it is generally recognized 
that the state governments have not lived up to their responsibilities. Not only 


have we ourselves observed the shortcomings of the state governments, but we’ 


* Government Affairs Foundation, Metropolitan Surveys: A Digest (Chicago: Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1958). 

* Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater London 1957-60, Report (London: Her 

Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1960). 
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have seen reports from agencies such as the Kestnbaum Commission® and the 
Fountain Committee,?® and we have read articles such as “The Shame of the 
States,” by President John F. Kennedy, written when he was a United States 
Senator,'! and “The Decay of the States,” by the late Senator Richard L. Neu- 


1 


berger.’* It would be relatively easy, therefore, simply to say that needed changes 
have not occurred because state legislatures are not really representative of a 
majority of the people, or because there are other defects in our state govern- 
nents. No defense of the state governments will, or should, be attempted, but we 
can ask the question: “Have sound plans been developed for my state so that 
the legislature could, if it wished to use such plans, enact them and make avail- 
able to the urban areas of the state governmental arrangements through which 
they could solve many of the problems of inadequate urban local government?” 

Our comments to this point have not referred to the United States govern- 
ment. We know, of course, of the growing concern of the national government 
with urban problems, and we are frequently reminded that this concern has 
developed largely because the states have not provided a climate for the solution 
of the problems that go with urbanization. To what extent have the actions of 
the national government assisted materially in solving the governmental problems 
of our urban areas? 

It would indeed be difficult for anyone to fail to see the value to our society 
yf programs which the national government has had, and has now, in fields such 
as housing, urban renewal, airport development, aid for sewage treatment plants 
to prevent stream pollution, and assistance to local governments for physical 
planning programs. However, other than correctly pointing to the shortcomings 
of the states, in some of the reports on intergovernmental relations the United 
States government has done little, if anything, to assist in bringing about more 
logical governmental arrangements in urban areas. On the contrary, by many of 
its actions, such as the insuring of housing loans in areas without adequate gov- 
rnmental services, the government has actually aggravated the problem of in- 


adequate government. Would it be reasonable for the federal government to 


juire adequate standards of local government when it insures housing loans, 
n it makes grants for sewage treatment plants, when it makes grants for air- 
ports, or when it aids in the construction of the urban links of highways? Such 
requirements could perhaps do much to untangle the jungle of local governments, 
but if this approach were to be used it would be necessary for an appropriate 
pattern of local government to be available within the framework of the con- 
stitutions and laws of the states. 
The importance of ideas, invention, and innovation are, then, before us 
everywhere we turn. And we would be unrealistic if we did not recognize that 
many 


y political ideas or inventions are not adopted because of tradition, particular 


*Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, A Report to the President (Washington, D.C., 

1955). 
mmittee on Government Operations, Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Federal-State-Local Relations, 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. 

~ New York Times Magazine, May 18, 1958. 


‘ Harper’s Magazine, October, 1953. 
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political conditions, or other good reasons. We are not unaware of the studies 
that are in progress that are attempting to discover more about the reasons why 
good ideas are frequently not adopted. 

Nevertheless, is it possible that by not being too concerned with whether or 
not we may be some years ahead of those who hold public office or even the 
general public, we may actually have “breakthroughs” in governmental affairs 
which may help to keep the governmental process abreast of the scientific and 
technological developments which have resulted from some of the “break- 
throughs” in science and technology. Actually, the scientists tell us that in 
addition to developments such as those we now know about, e.g., in connection 
with atomic energy and space exploration, they expect other “breakthroughs” of 
tremendous significance. Just to mention two or three, we expect the scientists to 
conquer cancer and the common cold, and to do numerous other things to bene- 
fit mankind. We could, of course, also mention that they expect to go to the 
moon. Will we political scientists, and others who concern themselves with 
governmental affairs, make comparable “breakthroughs” in governmental affairs? 
To do so will no doubt take the combined efforts of those in the profession 
referred to by V. O. Key as “Great Thinkers” and of those he refers to as 
“Industrious Data Collectors.”?* Key believes that the rivalry between the “Great 
Thinkers” and the “Industrious Data Collectors” is an empty one, because we 
need both types to do the best possible job of “making sense of the workings of 
governments as they operate to achieve human purpose.”** It is perhaps out of 
the understanding that may come to us through efforts to make “sense of the 
’ that we may acquire ideas that will take us to new 
accomplishments. And possibly one of those accomplishments will be, if not the 
closing, at least the narrowing, of the urban gap. 


workings of governments’ 


* The Status and Prospects of Political Science As a Discipline (Ann Arbor: Department 
Political Science, University of Michigan, 1960), p. 35. 
* Ibid. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BELIEF PATTERNS IN 
ECONOMIC REGULATION 


EmMMETTE S. REDFORD 
University of Texas 


ELIEFS determine social action. It is true, of course, that if beliefs are the 

chicken, there are many eggs in its lineage, and that these have yolks of 

social force and whites of environment. Beliefs may be rationalizations of 
need, symbols for interests, links in a chain between the forging of interests and 
the institutionalization of behavior. It is true, nevertheless, that our concepts are 
guides for our action. It may be, as Justice Holmes remarked, that “the decision 
in a particular case will depend on a judgment or intuition more inarticulate than 
any major premise”; but behind a decision or a line of decisions there are some 
thought formations, vague or precise, about fairness, reasonableness, efficiency, 
duty to decide, and other matters. 

Some beliefs are deeply rooted in the cultural heritage and are called tradi- 
tions, some are interpretations of recent experience, others are responses to cur- 
rent need. Some are frozen, others are fluid before the face of circumstance. 
Some yielding to organic factors may normally be expected, and also some com- 
promise with competing beliefs. Yet they are crystallizations and therefore clues 
to tendencies. They are consensus for the present and direction-setters for the 
future. They are one source of understanding about a series of decisions, a trend 
in policy, or the evolution of a social program.’ 

This paper reflects my search for belief patterns behind a system of economic 
regulation — that for domestic commercial air transport. The analysis is limited 
to this single area of regulation, but out of your own awareness you may see in 
the analysis explanations of a larger complex of social behavior — the whole 
system of public regulation of private economic activity. 

The beliefs have all been stated repeatedly, though perhaps not in the same 
words used by the author. The author’s contribution, if such there is, lies in isola- 
tion of the beliefs from total reality, in imputations of significance, and in elabora- 
tions on what is explicit and implicit in belief and circumstance. It may lie also 
in the ordering of these beliefs and in the resulting conclusions about relevant 
political science study. The beliefs, or patterns of belief, will be stated categori- 
cally under seven numbered headings and grouped in. rather loose areas of 
correlation. 

Basic ASSUMPTION 
Public needs are dominant 

In our basic thinking economic purpose and political purpose are the same. 

The public is king. It is occupants of houses, not architects and builders, whose 


Nore: Excepting the documentation, this is an address given by the President of the American 
Political Science Association at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Western Political 
Science Association, March 30, 1961, held at the University of Colorado, Boulder. 

rchner v. New York, 198 U.S. 45, 76 (1905). 

The outstanding analysis of the influence of opinion on law is A. V. Dicey, Lectures on the 

Relation between Law and Opinion in England, During the Nineteenth Century (New 
York: Macmiilan, 1905). 
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needs are to be satisfied. It is the common needs of people in the community, not 
the purposes of wielders of public power, which legitimize the efforts of the state. 


Not gain for capital and labor, not power, is the ultimate business of economics 
and politics, respectively. Not even economic and political freedom solely for 
their own ends. Abstract impressionism has its place in the arts, but the account- 
ing is on the other side of the ledger in economics and politics. The basic belief 
for unregulated and regulated enterprise is that public needs are dominant. 

Our public records — notably judicial opinions, congressional committee 
reports, and preambles of statutes — provide us abundantly with explicit state- 
ment of accepted public needs. In the case of civil aviation the needs were 
defined out of both experience and prospect. Mail — carried by air since 1918 
— was the first need met by civil aviation. In the twenties passenger service was 
required by the Postmaster General and the vision of a new transportation sys- 
tem expanded. The importance of civil aviation as an “adjunct of defense” was 
also recognized. Consequently, in the organic statute for civil aviation passed in 
1938 the objectives were stated to be “the present and future needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United States, of the postal service, and of the 
national defense.” 

In the committee hearings preceding the passage of the Act these needs were 
regarded as so important that frequent references were made to the need for law 
which, as the father of the organic law — Senator McCarran — put it, would 


* In five of the six statements of purpose in 


“encourage and promote aviation.” 
the Act of 1938 the words “encouragement,” “development,” or “promotion’ 
appear and they are implicit in the other statement. 

A further need was inherent in the nature of the service. Safety was recog- 
nized as interrelated with the development of air transportation, and hence was 
both stated as a statutory objective and supported by an extensive system of 
regulation. 

The belief that public needs are dominant led, under the conditions which 
existed, to the development of a public policy. The nature of the policy was 
dependent, however, on other beliefs. These were part of our economic and of 
our legal and political-administrative traditions. 


Economic ASSUMPTIONS 


2. Private enterprise is superior 


From the classical tradition came the idea that private enterprise was more 
efficient than public enterprise. Smithian economics and utilitarian philosophy 
supplied the arguments and these have been parroted by politicians, journalists, 
and academicians. The issue was changed when it was recognized that choice, if 
choice there was, was between public management and regulated corporate man- 


* Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 52 Stat. 973, 980, Title 1, Section 2; the Act of 1938 was replace 
by the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, in which the same words appear, 72 Stat. 731, 740, 
Section 102. 

*Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, U.S. Senate, 

75th Cong., Ist Sess. 38 (March 8, 1937). 
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agement. John Stuart Mill saw defects in both systems though less in regulated 
corporate management,° and the socialists argued the advantages of public enter- 
prise. But in this country where private capital was plentiful and government 
was amateurish, most commentators saw no reason to ponder the issue. Public 
enterprise would be accepted where private capital was not attracted or where 
gross abuses were revealed. Yet rarely, except for electric supply, would the 
issue between regulated corporate enterprise and public enterprise be presented as 
one of alternative choice. Private enterprise was ready and superior; regulation, 
its necessary complement, would be accepted, whatever its limits and defects. 

For air transportation — which is public enterprise almost universally in the 
rest of the world — private enterprise was confirmed in this country in a series of 
events. Although the government initially flew the mails, the Kelly Act of 1925 
inaugurated a system of private flying under government contract. When fraud 
was revealed, the government flew the mails. This, however, was intended to 
be temporary and a series of tragic accidents brought an abrupt end to the ven- 
ture. The government returned to the contract system and the first decisional 
position was irrevocably fixed in the development of civil air transport: it would 
be a private system. 

This initial position set circumferences for further moves in public policy. 
Public service would be dependent upon attainment of business goals. There was 
new technology which could be used for a universal air mail system, a mass 
national transportation service, and greater national security. These objectives 


could be attained, however, only to the extent that profit could be anticipated by 


nriy 


rivate investors. The rate and timing of use of technology for public ends was 
conditioned by the balance sheets of private companies. Private enterprise could 
take great risks in the reach for markets, but its reach would be limited by the 
chance for profit. All moves in public regulation would be conditioned by this 
iquitous business fact. 

The effects of this conditioning of regulation can be overlooked or misinter- 
preted. By overlooking it, the defects in regulation may be attributed entirely to 
kness in regulatory mechanism or in the men chosen as regulators. Through 
misinterpretation, the conditioning of regulation may be imputed entirely to the 
nfluence of the regulated upon the regulators. Though these factors may indeed 
very significant, the conditioning of regulation is inherent in the basic institu- 
tional system of regulated private enterprise. When the institutional arrangement 
t private supply of a service with regulation as a supplement is chosen, then the 
regulators must give attention to the welfare of the companies supplying the 
service. This is certainly true when the public goal is expansion of service, when 
depletion and obsolescence, when continuity of service is desired, and when high 
maintenance standards are necessary for safety — all of which were conditions in 
civil air transport. The result is that planning turns inward to business facts. 
*Principles of Political Economy (Ashley ed.; New York: Longmans, Green, 1909), pp. 960-63 
S 1] — The Army Flies the Mails (University, Alabama: University of Alabama 
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That this inward pull of regulation may obscure vision of public goals and call 
for compensations in regulatory approaches is part of reality to be faced, not 
reason for denying the existence of conditioning fact. 

The public had, for air transport, certain tools through which it could 
reconcile public and business needs. It could grant subsidies, presumably to any 
extent necessary to supply the amount of service desired. Subsidy was an in- 
evitable point of policy, just as deficit would have been in public ownership and 
operation. A second tool was the certificate system. This system was the logical 
replacement for the contract system for determining scope of service when 
passenger service became as important as mail service. It had, moreover, definite 
advantages for government and business. For government it was means of chan- 
neling and limiting subsidy. For business it was route to stability. This leads to 
the third belief. 

3. Regulated competition is the means of promoting public service 

The term “regulated competition” has had two meanings in American usage. 
Woodrow Wilson and Louis Brandeis used it to apply to restrictions necessary to 
maintain competition.’ In this usage it would include laws against combination 
and unfair methods of competition. Those who discuss regulated industries use 
the term to refer to controls over such things as entry, mergers, and rate agree- 
ments. In this usage the term means control.of the amount of competition. 

There was apparently universal agreement among the legislative fathers of 
aviation regulation that competition was desirable.? A few favored or looked with 
sympathy on unlimited competition. During committee hearings extending 
through five legislative sessions Congressman Sadowski repeatedly questioned the 
desirability of limiting entry through certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity.» Amelia Earhart thought limitation “now would be really a little pre- 
mature. .. .”"° Spokesman for the Post Office Department, straining to retain 
jurisdiction, feared monopoly for various reasons.’? Neverthless, the near- 
unanimous opinion was that limited competition, i.e., regulated competition, was 
the desirable objective for commercial aviation. 


"For use of the term by Brandeis, see The Curse of Bigness: Miscellaneous Papers of Louis 
D. Brandeis, ed. Osmond K. Frankel (New York: Viking Press, 1935), p. 130; by Wil 
son, see John Wells Davidson (ed.), The Crossroads of Freedom: The 1912 Campaign 
Speeches of Woodrow Wilson (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956), p. 183. The 
concept as used by them has been discussed in James E. Anderson, The Emergence of 
the Modern Regulatory State: A Study of American Ideas on the Regulation of Eco- 
nomic Enterprise, 1885-1917 (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, Austin, 1960). 


See the comments in Hardy K. Maclay and William C. Burt, “Entry of New Carriers into 
Domestic Trunkline Air Transportation,” Journal of Air Law and Commerce, XXII (Spring 
1955), 131-56. 

*For examples see Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H R. 
5234 and H.R. 4652, 75th Cong., Ist Sess. 40 (March 30, 1937); 70 (March 31, 1937); 112-13 
(April 1, 1937); ibid., on H.R. 9738, 188 (March 24, 1937). 

” Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce on S. 3027, 74th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 103 (July 31,1935). 

"See, for example, letter from James A. Farley, Postmaster General and testimony of Karl A. 
Crowley, Solicitor, Post Office Department, Hearings before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 5234 and H.R. 4652, 74 Cong., Ist Sess. 119 ff and 149 

(April 2, 1937). 
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Belief in regulated competition was the result of several factors. One was 
interpretation of railroad experience. Mr. Joseph E. Eastman, long-time member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and venerated as a statesman of regu- 
lation, figured prominently in the events leading to the enactment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. He found in the facts of railroad history and the 
techniques of railroad regulation the pattern of regulated competition that should 
be adopted for air transportation. Senator McCarran.and Congressman Lea, 
leaders in the development of the legislation in the Houses of Congress, both 
regarded the existence of the certificate system in railroad regulation as sufficient 
reason for its use in air transport regulation.** In fact, we have here an outstand- 
ing example of how institutional history fixes an idea which in turn becomes 
determinative of future policy.‘* Another influence was the experience with air 
mail contracts. It was repeatedly argued that the award of contracts to the 

west bidder favored the strong, who could stand temporary losses and hence 

could bid at unremunerative prices. Senator McCarran called it a “vicious 
method of awarding new routes” which should be changed “to allow intelligent 
selection of the routes to be served and of those best qualified to operate them 
economically and safely.”** Finally, the air transport industry favored regulated 
competition. Mr. Edgar S. Gorrell, President of the Air Transport Association, 
sointed out that only 60 of 125 million dollars invested in the industry 
remained; he strongly urged limited entry and protected investment as the 
foundations for stable advance of the industry.** 

The hearings, reports, and debates on a regulatory measure are replete with 
condemnations of “unbridled,” “cut-throat,” “disastrous,” “destructive,” “waste- 


ul,” “unregulated” competition and of “chaotic conditions,” “unsound ventures,” 





iphazard growth,” “blind economic chaos,” and industry sowing of “wild oats.” 
What was favored was “orderly and sound growth,” “orderly planning,” “a 
measure of stability,” “financial stability.”** 

[his pattern of belief was accepted by the regulatory agency. The first 
Annual Report of the Civil Aeronautics Authority declared: “For the first time 


air carriers and the public are safeguarded against uneconomic, destructive com- 


rings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce on H.R. 5234 and H.R 

4652, 75th Cong., Ist Sess. 15-21 (March 30, 1937). 

Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce on S. 3659, 75 Cong., 3rd 
Sess. 156 (April 7, 1938) (McCarran); Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on H.R. 5234 and H.R. 4652, 75 Cong. 3rd Sess. 159 (April 2, 1937) 


tor McCarran: “I want to say that in the preparation of this bill I have followed the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, and I have selected the best out of it that I thought applied to this 
science with a view to the future development of the science itself.” Hearings before the 
Committee on Commerce, U.S. Senate, 73rd Cong., 2nd Sess. 5 (April 12, 1934). 

nate Debates, 83 Cong. Rec. 6635 (May 11, 1938). 

rings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 5234 and H.R 
4652, 75th Cong., lst Sess. 51 ff (March 31-April 1, 1937). 

amples of use of these latter terms see House of Representatives, 83 Cong. Rec. 6507 
fay 9, 1938) (Congressman Randolph of West Virginia); Hearings before the Committee 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 5234 and H.R. 4652, 75th Cong., Ist Sess. 
18 (March 30, 1937) (Eastman); ibid., 66 (March 31, 1937) (Gorrell); 83 Cong. Rec. 6407 
(May 7, 1938) (Lea.). 
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petition and wasteful duplication of services by the statutory requirement that no 
person or company may engage in air transportation without first receiving a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity.’’** 

The result is that management of the system of competition has been the 
chief task of regulation. The Board first moved into a period of restricted com- 
petition. It declared in the Delta case in 1941?* that there were enough passenger 
trunk-lines already in the business, and it followed a restrictive policy with respect 
to the airlines offering irregular service. Then in 1955 it adopted a policy of 
expanded competition.*® Now there are indications that the jet age will lead to 
a period of reduction of competition. 

The mechanisms of regulation have been developed to meet this belief in 
regulated competition. With the exclusion of new companies from trunkline 
service the Board’s task became the apportionment of opportunities among about 
a dozen companies. Balanced competition among those in the industry has been 
an objective. To meet this objective an elaborate set of rights and restrictions are 
couched in certificate terminology dealing with stopover, turnabout, through, and 
other forms of service. The time of the Board and its staff is devoted in large part 
to the refinements of balanced competition and stable growth. And the inward- 
ness of the system of regulation has been increased as the refinements of balanced 
competition have become more complex. 

4. Private responsibility should be preserved 

Years ago Justice Brewer in an opinion for the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: “It must be remembered that railroads are the private property of 
their owners; that while from the public character of their work in which they 
are engaged the public has the power to prescribe rules for securing faithful and 
efficient service and equality between shippers and communities, yet in no proper 
sense is the public a general manager.’”? It can be argued that government regu- 
lation has now been extended to the extent that it is in fact co-manager of regu- 
lated industries.?* Yet the fact remains that there is a prevailing opinion that gov- 
ernment action should be minimal and should not intrude too deeply into 
managerial and policy judgments. 


* 1939, p. 2. 

* Delta Air Lines et al., Service to Atlanta and Birmingham, 2 CAB Reports 447, 480. On com- 
petition generally, see The Role of Competition in Commercial Air Transportation, Re- 
port of the Civil Aeronautics Board submitted to the Subcommittee of Monopoly, Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business, Subcommittee Print No. 9, U.S. Senate, 82d Cong. 
2nd Sess. 

New York—Chicago Service Case, 22 CAB Reports 973 (September 1, 1955); Denver Service 


Case, 22 CAB Reports 1178 (November 14, 1955); Southwest-Northeast Case, 22 CAB 


Reports 52 (November 21, 1955). For decision at the same time on irregular carriers see 
Large Irregular Carrier Investigation, 22 CAB Reports 853 (Nov. 15, 1955). 

*1.C.C. v. Chicago G. W. Ry. Co., 209 U.S. 108, 118-19 (1908); for an equally positive state- 
ment fifteen years later, see State of Missouri ex rel. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. v 
Public Service Commission of Missouri, 262 U.S. 276, 288. 





*For such an argument see F. F. Blachly and Miriam E. Oatman, Federal Regulatory Actior 





and Control (Washington: Brookings, 1940), esp. pp. 19-25, and Emmette S. Redford, 


Administration of National Economic Control (New York: Macmillan, 1952), pp. 16 f 
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The concept of private managerial responsibility was recognized by the 
fathers of air transport regulation. It was more assumed than expressed.”* It is 
implicit in the division of public and private position embodied in the law and 
has been influential in its execution. 

The law rings public power with restrictions, substantive as well as pro- 
cedural. Foremost perhaps is the denial of any public administrative control over 
scheduling.** This is limitation of vast significance on public power to insure 
adequate service. It leaves to private judgment decisions as to hours of departure, 
even though such decisions affect community interests and even though they 
may, in competitive rendition of service, result in some duplication in schedule: 
at the best hours while there is lack of service at others. In addition, the Act 
grants no authority to the Civil Aeronautics Board over security issues, the 
framers of the Act of 1938 having accepted only the protection given through the 
Securities Exchange Commission. It has been held also that the Board has no 
power to regulate depreciation allowances through uniform reporting require- 
ments,?> and argued in rate proceedings that management must be allowed a 
wide range of discretion in determining depreciation expenses.”® 

Private judgment is the foundation on which airline service has been de- 
eloped. This is true because the initiative rests with the private companies. In 
addition to decisions on scheduling, private judgment determines the adoption of 
new types of service, such as coach service; the development of rate structure, 
through which choices are made between favoring high-price or low-price 
transportation; the addition of’fringe, perhaps luxury, benefits; and most signifi- 
cant, the development of the route system. In all these cases, and many others, 
the initiative rests with the companies. 

The powers granted to the Civil Aeronautics Board by the regulatory act 
are primarily enabling, rather than directive.?* It normally acts on petition. This 
does not necessarily prevent advance planning by the agency. It could develop 
route patterns and service patterns to guide its judgment in decision on petitions 
from companies. It also does have a considerable power of action on its own 
initiative. Nevertheless, circumstances of various types have prevented public 
planning from being a dominant factor. One circumstance is that the inbasket of 
petitions is accepted in considerable measure as the determinant of work priority; 
another is that action on petition is an inevitable outgrowth of the use of private 
enterprise; but still another is the belief that public action should be minimal 


Though Eastman said concerning leaving in a bill under consideration a salary limitation for 
airline officers of $17,500 fer year: “. .. what becomes of the theory of private management 
and why not have direct Government management?” Letter to Senator B. K. Wheeler, 
printed in Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce on S 
3027, 74th Cong., Ist Sess. 69 (July 31, 1935). 
| Aeronautics Act, Section 401 (f); Federal Aviation Act, Section 401 (e). 

Airlines v. Civil Aeronautics Board, 257 F. 2d 229 (1939). 

E.g., by the commercial airlines in The General Passenger Fare Investigation. See my mono- 
graph bearing this title in the Inter-University Case series (University, Alabama: Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, 1960), pp. 45-46, 48. 





Ernst Freund, Administrative Powers Over Persons and Property (Chicago: University of 
; “ee 


Chicago Press, 1928), particularly pages 10-18 
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and corrective and private judgment broad. The result is that most of the plan- 
ning of the airline system is done in company staffs and that the perspectives of 
planning are, in large measure, those set by company objectives. 


LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ASSUMPTIONS 
5. Business affected with a public interest should be subject to utility-type controls 

The term “affected with a public interest” has ceased to have significance as 
a criterion of constitutional law. The words, however, have had another signifi- 
cance. They have been a form of expression denoting that the American people 
think of some industries as being of such a nature that certain types of control 
are appropriate for them. The appropriate form of control is the utility type, and 
this type of control is both an institutional system and a pattern of beliefs. 

This pattern of beliefs arose in the Granger period and has now been insti- 
tutionalized through some ninety years of experience with regulatory technique. 
Through this experience the American people have been provided with a ready- 
made set of techniques in which they place much of their hope for implementing 
the basic belief that public needs should be dominant. 

The National Association of Railroad and Public Utility Commissioners was 
represented on several occasions in the hearings on the aviation act. It was stated 
to be the view of the “association that any important public utility industry 
requires regulation in the public interest.”** Congressman Lea said that regula- 
tion should have “two economic fundamentals” — issuance of certificates and 
control of rates.2® These obviously are the core of utility regulation. To Mr. 
Gorrell a system based on certificates was “rooted in very early common-law con- 
ceptions.” 

The details of the Civil Aeronautics Act followed closely those of the rail- 
road and public utility acts. The same or similar types of provisions were in- 
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cluded with respect to suspension of, hearings on, and setting of rates, to grant or 
denial of certificates, and to allowance of mergers. 

As in some other regulated industries there were some special objectives 
different from those behind utility regulation. Ome was safety —called the 
“keystone of the entire situation.”* Another was the promotional objective. This 
was strongly and repeatedly emphasized in the legislative history of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act: it has been stressed also by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Reporting to Congress in 1956 it said that in use of the certificate power “the 
Board must apply the specified standards so as to maintain an appropriate equi- 
librium between the two major policies of the Act — that of controlling the air 
transport industry along the traditional lines of public utility regulation and that 


* Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 5234 and HR 
4652, 75th Cong., Ist Sess. 163 (April 6, 1937). 

* 83 Cong. Rec. 6407 (May 7, 1958). 

” Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce on S. 2, 75th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 502 (April 12, 1938). 

* Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 9738, 75th Cong 


3rd Sess. 259 (March 24, 1938). 
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of fostering and promoting air transportation.”** Belief in utility-type controls is 
therefore one, but only one, of the background concepts. 
6. Regulation should be fair and this requires judicial process 

In American thinking about regulation fairness is probably a stronger concept 
than efficiency. In fact, fairness is essential for efficiency where private enterprise 
is chosen as the instrument of service — for without fairness to the regulated the 
springs of initiative and the streams of investment go dry. Yet fairness is sought 
for its own sake and is protected both by the power of the regulated and by 
judicial and popular conceptions of due process. 

The thing that gives special significance to the belief in fairness is that it is 
married to another belief —that fairness is achieved only through judical 
processes. Note the history of rate making as an example. It is called, in some of 
its manifestations at least, legislative; but it is believed to have some judicial 
attribute; it must, therefore, be done in a proceeding similar to that of a court. 
This is the pattern of beliefs in which fairness and judicial procedure lie bedded 
together. 

The experience in air transport regulation is similiar to that in other fields 
where utility-type controls are imposed. Provisions of the regulatory act and of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, judicial decisions or administrator’s assump- 
tions on what the judiciary would decide, and administrative practice follow the 
deeply set belief that judicial procedure is the only sure route to fairness. 

In the development of regulatory process great emphasis was placed on the 
idea that proceedings of administrative agencies would be simpler than those of 
courts. Yet experience shows a tendency to round the circle and move toward 
the same point from which departure was sought. 

The significance of the judicialization of processes is patently revealed in 
recent studies. James M. Landis has described the “inordinate delay” which 
“characterizes the disposition of adjudicatory proceedings before substantially all 
of our regulatory agencies,” and the backlog of pending cases which confronts 
them.** Louis J. Hector, recent member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, has 
shown how decisions on determination of community route needs is merged with 
and submerged in the judicial consideration of which carrier will be awarded the 
route.** My study of the General Passenger Fare case in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board shows a similar merging of consideration of policy standards with that of 
application of standards, and the serious impairment, if not virtual destruction, of 
rate-making authority through procedural involvements. 

Correctives for deficiencies in technique are essential for successful operation 
of a system based on the first two beliefs set out above — one in which public 
needs are dominant but private enterprise is used to supply them. The routes 


“Materials Relative to Competition in the Regulated Civil Aviation Industry, 1956, transmitted 
y the Civil Aeronautics Board to the Select Committee on Small Business, U.S. Senate, 
84th Cong., 2d Sess. 8 (April 18, 1956). 

port on Regulatory Agencies to the President-Elect (Committee Print, Subcommittee on Ad- 

ministrative Practice and Procedure, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, December 

1960, pp. 5-6. 
“Problems of the CAB and the Independent Regulatory Commissions (Memorandum to the 
President of the United States, September 10, 1959), pp. 4-9. 
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toward correction have been indicated in many discussions of regulatory tech- 
nique: use of informal methods, simplication of formal procedure in judicial 
proceedings, use of other types of process whether called planning, policy making, 
or legislative proceedings. Innovations along these lines are inhibited, neverthe- 


less, by the underlying belief that in regulatory matters there is only one certain 
route to fairness. 
7. Regulation should be nonpolitical 

The idea that regulation should be nonpolitical is a complex of many beliefs. 
Regulatory work is rationalized as judicial or legislative. It is easy to conclude, 
therefore, that it is not executive in any sense and should be independent from 
presidential direction and control. It seems obvious that judicial work should be 
performed with freedom from any external influence. It is not on its face self- 
evident that policy elaboration within the limits of statutory delegation should be 
nonpolitical or is nonexecutive, but the conclusions have been drawn neverthe- 
less. The conclusions satisfy leaders in the congressional committees dealing with 
regulatory agencies because they support jurisdictional claims; they satisfy in- 
dustry because it fears novelty in policy; they have not been strongly challenged 
from the executive branch; they were embalmed by the judicial hand in 
Humphrey's Executor v. United States three years before the charter for com- 
mercial aviation became law.** 

In the development of aviation legislation the representative of the com- 
mercial industry asked for legislation which would “place aviation behind an 
insulated wall, where politics cannot get at it, where the quasi-legislative features 
will be handled by the Commission without interference from politics, and where 
also the quasi-judicial functions will likewise be so handled.’** Senator Mc- 
Carran summarized his view when the final bill was under debate: “I have stood 
for a policy throughout this contest . . . whereby the air industry would be inde- 
pendent, and not under the subjugation and control of political agencies.”*” He 
referred specifically to merger controls as something which should be “in a non- 
partisan, quasi-judicial body,”** and wished “to keep the element of safety [which 
had executive aspects] clear of any political influence, clear out of politics.”*® Con- 
gressman Lea in the final debates said the board being created had been limited 
“as far as possible” to “quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative functions,” and sum- 
marized the prevailing view: “We desire that this commission, being a regulatory 
commission, shall be as independent as we can make it.”’*° 

The Administration’s position on regulatory organization was clarified in 
January 1938. The President originally favored delegation of regulation to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but now supported the original McCarran 


* 294 U.S. 602 (1935). 

* Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce on S. 3659, 75th 
Cong., 3rd Sess. 25 (April 6, 1938). 

* 83 Cong. Rec. 6726 (May 12, 1938). 

* Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce on S. 2 and § 
1760, 75th Cong., Ist Sess. 115 (March 11, 1937). 

* Ibid., p. 451 (April 12, 1937). 

*” 83 Cong. Rec. 6407 (May 7, 1938). 
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view for separate regulation of air transport. The Administration had received 
the Brownlow Report in 1937 which recommended placing executive and policy 
determining functions under executive control, and had approved this recom- 
mendation in a message to Congress. But the belief pattern of the Brownlow 
Committee gained little acceptance. The Administration chose in 1938 to 
ecommend that only “executive” functions in aviation regulation be under 
presidential direction. Mr. Clinton M. Hester, the Administration’s spokesman, 
told a congressional committee: “In the exercise of its quasi-legislative, or so- 
called quasi-judicial functions . . . the agency would sit as an administrative court 
entirely independent of the executive branch of the government.’’*? 

The draft of legislation supported by the Administration in 1938*? contained 
no limitation on the President’s power of removal and provided that the exercise 
of powers “which are not subject to review by the courts of law shall be subject 
to the general direction of the President.”** Mr. Clinton M. Hester, who repre- 
sented the Administration in the hearings, explained that this provision was 
designed to insure that “the executive work of this agency shall not be placed 
beyond the constitutional control of the President. . . .”** The bill also protected 
the President’s control over international relations by providing for approval by 
him of foreign and overseas air permits. The latter provision remained in sub- 
sequent drafts and is in the act, but the provision for presidential direction on 
executive duties was removed. In both houses, moreover, a provision was added 
stating that the President could remove members of the agency for “inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office,” which was construed as a limitation on 
aa power of removal. In the Senate Senator Truman proposed an amendment 
to remove this provision, and it was argued in debate that the provision should 
come out because of the executive functions of the agency. Although the amend- 
ment was vigorously opposed by Senator McCarran, the Senate adopted it. 
Nevertheless the provision remained in the House Bill, and the House view for 
limitation of the power of removal prevailed in conference committee and in the 
two houses. 

It is clear that the prevailing belief pattern was that quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial functions should be exercised independently. The so-called execu- 
tive functions related by and large to safety regulation; and by executive order 
separating these functions, the Civil Aeronautics Board came to have functions 
regarded generally as quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial. Tradition has supported 
the notion of independence for these functions. 

The significance of the tradition is to obscure the function of policy develop- 
ment. The notions that regulation should be nonpolitical and that the process 
should be judicial have tended to make regulation a pragmatic process of search- 
ing for the appropriate answer in each particular case with only vaguely defined 
“Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 9738, 75th Cong.. 

3d Sess. 37 (March 10, 1938). 

“Ibid., p. 36. 
“Ibid., p. 25. 


“Ibid., p. 39. The executive functions related primarily to safety. Hester thought they would 
be 90 per cent of the work of the agency (p. 49). 
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policy guides. Independent boards are drawn away from policy by their absorp- 
tion in day-to-day business and their isolation from the policy-making depart- 
ments of the government. And the view that regulation should be nonpolitical 
results in inattention to the substantive problems of regulation in the office of the 
President and in the executive departments. The result is that the trend toward 
inwardness inherent in a system of regulation of private enterprise is enhanced 
— in my opinion greatly enhanced — by the organizational arrangements chosen 
for regulation. 
CONCLUSIONS FOR PoLiTICAL SCIENCE 

It is appropriate on this occasion to conclude this brief analysis with com- 
ments on its significance with respect to the task of political science. Of what 
relevance is description of this kind for our discipline? 

First, it may remind us that any universe of political phenomena can be 
understood only if a variety of approaches to its study is used. Interest group 
analysis has served as one useful approach in study. The role and behavior of 
individuals has been another. Yet it seems clear that a full understanding of the 
system of regulation, or of any other system of political action, must extend be- 
yond the immediacies of pressures and motivations of persons, to the wider 
canvas of technological dynamics, which this paper has only assumed, and of 
institutional framework and societal belief, which this paper has revealed as 
interacting in one system. And there is nothing, I submit, more behavioral than 
study of such interaction. 

Second, it is clear that on the side of applied science both limitations and 
needs combine to shape the search for feasibilities. Proposals to be practical must 
either operate within the interstices of belief patterns or modify these patterns; 
the meeting of needs for effective public action is dependent upon the feasibility 
of developing favorable belief patterns. 

Third, it is clear that regulatory administration has been more influenced by 
business and legal concepts than by management concepts. This may be due in 
part to the early limitations set for themselves by students of public administra- 
tion. They concentrated on pure administration and yielded the quasis to the 
lawyers. They dealt with housekeeping and left the methods of making substan- 
tive decisions to lawyers and subject-matter specialists. There has only recently 
been any effort to develop a managerial science dealing with the process of 
decision. Our profession has met its obligation in the education of personnel, 
budget, and O & M specialists; but it has not even grasped a consciousness of its 
function in substantive areas. 

I suggest that that function is definable. It may be defined on two levels. 
One is the level of administrative technology. The core of such technology must 
relate to substantive performance — to policy — to decision-making. It must deal 
with the ways facts'may be gathered and verified and with the synthesis of facts 
and policy objectives in decision-making. It must deal with the role of planning, 
and with the place of legislative hearings and the methods by which they should 
be conducted. It must deal with efficiency and administrative due process in the 
making of decisions in substantive fields. 
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There is a point, however, where administrative technology merges with a 
broader institutional technology. Institutional technology is the peculiar business 


of political science. Yet we have not understood fully the challenge it carries to 


our discipline. We have in the case of air transportation a constantly developing 
technological system. From perfection of propeller systems we have moved to 
ets, and with jets we may move to a supersonic age in transportation. The 
air transport industry is a service segment using immediately available technology, 
but it is enveloped by and must yield to vast developments in research and pro- 
ductive technology. The developments in the first line, which is research, and 
the second line, which is production, create enormous potentials at the third line 
where transportation is rendered. There is an evergrowing potential for mass 
transportation service. As my student, Reverdy Gliddon, argued in his disserta- 
tion, the problem is to find ways of converting scientific and productive tech- 
nology to human use.*® The challenge for study is clear: What kind of govern- 
mental institutions will facilitate this conversion? What old belief patterns are 
obsolete? What role in public action is required? If private enterprise is the 
instrument of supply, what union of public with private effort is feasible? What 
methods for discharge of public responsibilities meet the standards of fairness and 
efficiency? These are problems of political institutions and therefore peculiarly 
problems of political science. They are socially significant, and therefore problems 
for constructive proposal from the policy scientist. 


Aspects of Western Politics 


THE POLITICAL WEST: SECTION OR STATE OF MIND? 


EpGar LANE 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


While the issues that claim the major share. of our collective thought and 
effort may have distinct sectional dimensions, they are no longer sectionally 
crystallized or refined, or debated in a recognizably sectional context by sectional 
representatives, acting as such. The motive power for our public life has drifted 
from the periphery toward the center, less because of “forces proceeding from 
Washington” than because of forces proceeding through’ it, most of them gen- 
erated in capitals more distant and hostile than our own. The obtrusiveness, 
complexity, and weight of our international commitment, the awesome novelty of 
the problems we confront, and the demands for innovative response that they 
impose upon the system have forced a steady dilution of once-dominant sectional 
attitudes as to America’s world role. 

The sectional flavor has also faded from our domestic political concerns. 
Ours remains a politics of limited consensus, attrition, and delay, but the prin- 
cipal parties at interest have lost their clear sectional coloration. The erosion of 


* Administrative Regulation of Commercial Air Transport (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 
Austin, 1958). 
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sectional values, interests, and habits has been part of the birth process of a na- 
tional political society. In this respect, the West is not unique; its special prob- 
lems are no longer purely Western, or have been cluttered and confused by party 
ideologies, or simply bulk smaller against a more inclusive design. If there are 
forces tending to create political integration in the West, the present and emerg- 
ing great issues of American politics cannot be listed prominently among them. 

Western voting patterns, deeply affected by massive population growth and 
rapid urbanization, are being no less pulled in toward a national middle. There 
appears to be developing nationally a relatively stable Republican preference in 
the more rapidly expanding metropolitan areas, a tendency which in 1960 
Western cities both exemplified and reinforced. Rural areas in most Western 
states, on the other hand, retain a persistent Democratic cast. The result has 
been not only to tighten the Western party balance but to minimize appreciably 
the voting differences between the West and the rest of the country. The West 
was different in 1956 when eight of the eleven states gave Eisenhower a smaller 
percentage of their votes than they had in 1952; it was far less different in 1960 
when, for all the sweep of Kennedy’s winning Eastern city pluralities, quite a 
few states in all sections of the country divided their vote rather precisely along 
Western lines. Kennedy failed in the West less because Western voters are 
eccentrically Western than because so many of them live in cities. 

Shifts in institutional balance and the relative submergence of sectional 
issues have combined to diminish Congress’s accustomed role as the principal 
vehicle for the assertion of sectional interests. National statesmanship is the 
newer congressional stance, and the Western delegations reflect it with consider- 
able fidelity. For Western members particularly, party identifications appear 
increasingly to outweigh sectional ones. Near-unanimity in party voting is more 
common among the Western delegations than usually supposed, and it extends 
across a broad spectrum of issues. Party cohesion is less strong on distinctly 
Western issues, although even here there has been a perceptible tightening of 
party lines as the parties’ positions have tended to crystallize. 

There are few countervailing tendencies to the decline of Western political 
identity. With its increased electoral value, the West will probably weigh more 
heavily in party choices, tactics, and councils. Regional party organizations may 
find new vigor. Federal administrative devolution may contribute to the dis- 
covery of new sectional values, but there is no real reason to hope that this will 
occur. Western states may rediscover a political inventiveness to match the dis- 
proportionate growth of their expenditures and responsibilities, but here too there 
is no real ground for optimism. Conceivably the state houses could recapture 
their lost prominence as presidential training grounds, but this would require, 
among other things, a new breed of tenants. 

In the end, the possibility that the West will bulk larger in the parties’ cal- 
culations is the likeliest counterpoise to influences otherwise almost wholly centrip- 
etal. That this concern will be more mechanical than qualitative seems no less 
likely. Short of a reconstruction so total and heroic as to be unimaginable, there 
is no reason to believe that a Western political community will be reborn. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE IN THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1960 


DaniEL M. OcpEN, Jr. : 


Washington State University 


To the Democratic National Committee, the campaign of 1960 brought both 
victory and basic organizational changes. In the year from February 1960 to 
February 1961 three successive national chairmen provided three very different 
concepts of administrative leadership and of the proper role of the chairman. 
During the same period, the basic theory guiding committee activity was changed 
from the “party responsibility” concept of American parties to the “arena of 
compromise” theory. In adjusting to the campaign and readjusting to electoral 
victory, the committee’ staff was twice reorganized and nearly completely re- 
placed. Many of the early programs were abandoned or substantially altered. 


- 


The Pre-Convention Committee 
The pre-convention National Committee was led by Paul M. Butler, a 
rmined advocate of the “party responsibility” theory who believed that the 


national chairman should be his party’s spokesman when it is out of executive 


fice. But Butler also attempted to exercise personal, minute direction over every 
phase of National Committee activity. The staff accordingly was organized pri- 
arily to move the party toward “responsibility.” 

The designation of Henry M. Jackson as chairman at the close of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1960 meant the victory of Butler’s opponents 
within the party. After he left office July 16, 1960, Mr. Butler was not consulted 
about the affairs of the National Committee. After the election, his works were 
swiftly undone. 

The Committee During the Campaign 

The Democratic presidential campaign of 1960 was an integrated organiza- 
tional enterprise. But the agreement to use the National Committee as the in- 
tegrative unit created a basic organizational problem. The well-established 
Kennedy family campaign organization had long before designated Robert 
Kennedy as campaign manager. It had no place for a national chairman who also 
exercised effective internal management controls. The upshot was that Robert 
Kennedy ran the national committee while Chairman Jackson went on tour to 
campaign for the ticket; the party theory issue was submerged in the task of 
winning the election; and the committee was reorganized to fit the campaign 
needs. 

Campaign coordinators from the Kennedy pre-convention staff were ap- 
pointed to oversee the key units of the Committee and to maintain informal 
personal liaison with each other as the need arose. Otherwise, formal organiza- 
tional arrangements were kept at a minimum to avoid red tape and to encourage 
quick action. 
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The National Committee had not possessed the divisional units essential for 
a presidential campaign. Its Department of Organization was geared to training, 
not campaign management. It had no scheduling office, and no speech-writing 
department. Its research division was not equipped to do deep research for a 
presidential candidate. Consequently, the Kennedy staff itself took over the 
essential campaign functions and the pre-convention committee staff was merged 
with it where useful. New teams provided organizational leadership, scheduling, 
advertising materials, and contacts with organized special interests. 

The Post-Election Committee 

Between election day and the inauguration of President Kennedy, the Na- 
tional Committee faced four principal tasks: First, it had to screen prospective 
appointees for federal office. Second, it had to begin the task of paying off the 
$3,820,000 deficit. An inaugural-eve spectacular entertainment program, organ- 
ized by Frank Sinatra, was the first principal effort. Third, it had to reduce its 
staff and readjust its services to support a president in office. Fourth, it had to 
assist the official Inaugural Committee in the organization, publicity, and staging 
of the ceremony and its accompanying events. 

The Kennedy team turned its major attention to the first task, although the 
publicity division worked with the Inaugural Committee. Treasurer McCloskey 
turned the attention of his Finance Department to the second. The third geal 
was accomplished by releasing all the temporary personnel and firing most of the 
permanent staff of the National Committee. Only the pre-convention Kennedy 
team, which was scheduled to go into the Administration, and the Finance De- 
partment remained intact. Many of the discharged people were promptly em- 
ployed by the Inaugural Committe and thereby furnished the needed coordina- 
tion and liaison. 

The staff changes did reduce payroll, eliminate the most controversial works 
of Paul Butler, and make clear the rejection of reforms derived from the “party 
responsibility” theory. But the changes appear to have been taken without an 
eye to the services the National Committee must render to state and local com- 
mittees between elections and during a period in which the incumbent National 
Chairman had announced that he would resign at the next Committee meeting. 

The National Committee meeting of January 21, therefore, appears not only 
to have selected James Bailey of Connecticut as the new national chairman, but 
also to have confirmed the repudiation of the “party responsibility” theory and of 
the works of Paul Butler. It further made clear that henceforth the President, not 
the national chairman, will be the party’s spokesman. Upon the new chairman it 
also placed the responsibility of repaying the huge campaign deficit and the un- 
finished task of building sound party organization from the precinct level up. To 
this latter end, Mr. Bailey surely will find that he and other party leaders must 
re-think the decision to close the Department of Political Organization. The De- 
partment’s carefully developed precinct workers’ training programs, county 
leadership workshops, and regional leadership conferences offer a major oppor- 
tunity for constructive service in the improvement of the Democratic party. 
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Significant Issues of the Next Decade in Natural Resources 
Development in the West 


SUMMARY OF A SYMPOSIUM 


Ernest A. ENGELBERT 


University of California 


The West's Stake in Resources Development 

The thirteen western states including the new states of Hawaii and Alaska 
have the largest stake of any region in the nation in natural resources policies and 
programs. Despite urban growth, the West remains predominantly a resource- 
based economy. Agriculture, forestry, mining, fisheries, and recreational indus- 
tries account for over 70 per cent of the region’s income. The interests of specific 
states in various resources programs continue to vary with the availability of re- 
sources and the degree of maturity of the state’s economy. Alaska, for example, 
has a considerably different stake in national policies for the public domain than 
Hawaii. Moreover, a number of conflicts are present or potential among the states 
in such fields as water distribution in the Upper Colorado River Basin or hydro- 
electric power distribution in the Pacific Northwest. On the whole, however, 
western states are able to exhibit considerable regional solidarity for most national 
resources development programs. 

The major changes in the western region’s approach to natural resources 
since World War II are associated with the westward movement of population 
and urban growth. Increasing evidence of city influence on resources policies is 
being reflected in state legislative halls. The future will see the West’s resources 


} 


solicies being increasingly determined by urban considerations. 
\ccomplishments of the 1950's 
The decade of the 1950’s was a period in which the momentum of the im- 
mediate postwar period carried forward but at a greatly reduced pace. Notwith- 
standing this, tangible advancements in the resources field during the 1950’s of 
ignificance to the West include: the authorization and initiation of construction 
f the Colorado River Storage Project; construction of multiple-purpose develop- 
ment of the Columbia River System; establishment of the atomic reactor plant at 
Hanford, Washington; advancement of the California Water Plan; progress in 
pollution control under expanded federal authority of the 1956 act; continuation 
f saline water conversion research; the inauguration of the Mission 66 program 
for the national parks; some improvements in long-range land management pro- 
grams in the national forests and the public domain. Many of these develop- 
ments made less progress than desirable by virtue of restrictive financing policies. 
The major political controversies were generated over private vs. public 
power, reflected in the Hell’s Canyon development; federal ws. states’ water 
Nore: Members of the Symposium included: Wendell Anderson, Utah State University; Roy F. 


Bessey, Portland, Oregon; Hubert Marshall, Stanford University; Conrad McBride, Univer- 
ty of Colorado; and Herman Trachsel, University of Wyoming. 
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rights, and the tenure of grazing permits in the national forests and the public 
domain. The broad issue of costs vs. benefits of public development projects came 
under considerable scrutiny, particularly in the Upper Colorado River Storage 
projects. 


Problems and Needs of the 1960's 

The next decade should find the West increasingly concerned with the 
economic and social aspects of resources developments. Some of the physical 
advancements which loom crucial for the West are: the development of inter- 
regional grid systems for the efficient distribution of electric power; more effective 
international planning of upstream development of the Columbia River between 
Canada and the United States, and of downstream development on the Colo- 
rado River between Mexico and this country; the increase of water supplies for 
the growing urban centers of the Pacific Southwest; more emphasis on park and 
recreational planning including the preservation of wilderness areas; stepped-up 
programs to control stream and air pollution; the development of atomic power 
for energy needs; and inauguration of broad regional land-use planning to provide 
a better basis for urban and non-urban growth. 

Of greatest importance is the need for revising costs-benefits policies and the 
development of a series of investment standards to guide all pyblic agencies at 
federal, state, and local levels. For political scientists in particular attention needs 
to be given to the decision-making processes of public agencies, the nature of 
agency-clientele relationships, and the interplay of administrative and legislative 
forces in policy-making. 

Political Developments 

Natural resources policies will continue to rank high during the next decade 
in the strategy of political parties in the western states. The Kennedy administra- 
tion has already announced that various policies of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion are being revised, and there are signs that western Republicans may be taking 
a more constructive approach to the region’s needs. Confllicts with other regions 
over expenditures for resources developments could diminish as the federal gov- 
ernment begins to make more monies available for urban improvements and 
redevelopments in the more settled sections of the country. 

Some changes in group realignments should occur within both major 
political parties. Urban forces should command greater voice in the formulation 
of natural resources programs, while there should be a relative decline in influ- 
ence particularly in state legislatures of mining, forestry, and agricultural groups. 
Ascending in power should be recreationists, municipal bodies, and labor. 

Most of the conflicts of the 1950’s between competing users of a resource will 
remain in the 1960’s and some will be intensified. The whole field of taxation 
and investment for resources development including severance taxes, depletion 
allowances, and tariff supports will undergo stiffer scrutiny. New controversies 
may be expected to shape up over the development of atomic power, the inter- 
state distribution of gas, stream pollution, weather control, and regional land use 
planning. 
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\dministrative Arrangements and Organization 

With the growing interdependence of the western states economy, pressures 
will continue to increase for integrated management and development of re- 
sources. Better coordination of resources agencies at the federal level may be 
expected, while integration of resources functions into fewer agencies at the state 
level should also occur. New regional authorities are unlikely, but the improve- 
ment of federal-state and interstate relationships through compacts and other 
administrative arrangements appears certain. 

A number of developments bear watching for the light they may shed on 
emerging administrative arrangements. A new type of partnership between the 
federal government and the states may be evolving in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin where the Department of the Interior is executing an embracive water 
development program under the jurisdiction of the states. It will be interesting to 
see whether the Lower Colorado River Basin states will be able to reach agree- 
ments for the distribution of power to be released by Glen Canyon Dam and 
other projects. 

New types of regional cooperation do not mean that state and parochial 
outlooks will disappear, nor should they in a democratic federal system. Legisla- 
tive bodies will still continue to reflect local attitudes, and administrative agencies 
will still endeavor to curry favor with clientele. Political scientists need have no 
fear that the future will find them without worthy subjects for study in this field. 


American Foreign Policy in the 60’s 
THE PROBLEM OF SURVIVAL : ARMS POLICY IN THE 60’S 
Westey W. Posvar 


Air Force Academy 


The nature of arms policy in the nineteen-sixties is reflected in one or both 
f two underlying questions: (1) what should be our national military posture 
in order to counter the communist threat? and (2) what should be our policy 
bout arms control? 

These questions are quite interdependent, or even aspects of a single issue. 
But most of the misunderstanding and some of the fuzzy conclusions about arms 
policy result from separating the two, or even making a dichotomy out of them. 
There is an erroneous tendency to associate the first with a “hard” policy line and 
the second with a line of “conciliation.” Military posture and arms control are 
actually related in terms of military concepts. Arms control is one way of alter- 
ing our military posture, perhaps altering it drastically. Therefore, everyone who 
has a viewpoint or a vested interest concerning our military posture automatically 


’ 


takes a stand toward arms control which would tend to bring about the result he 





The disputants over our military posture — for exafnple the advocates of 
“finite” or “minimum” deterrence as opposed to the advocates of “counterforce” 
tegy — would approach actual disarmament (which is only one aspect of arms 
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control) from opposite ends of the scale. Those who feel that our general war 
capability is excessive would agree to scrap some of our atomic bombs and 
bombers, to build fewer missiles, and to put the money saved into conventional 
arms for limited wars. Those who feel that our general war capability is in a 
rather more precarious state as a result of competitive factors and dynamic tech- 
nology, argue for de-emphasizing conventional arms. To some extent this dis- 
agreement stands in the way of developing a coherent policy on arms control. 
But this effect is limited: it pertains more to means than to ends. It is concerned 
with the selection of kinds of weapons to be reduced if the level of defense 
expenditures makes such selection necessary. The important consideration is that 
the persons involved in making arms control policy — whether Army, Navy, or 
Air Force, military or civilian, public official or private critic — now all tend to 
regard serious evaluation of possible arms control schemes as a valid national 
objective. 

The various proposals and studies of arms control which arise out of present 
circumstances can appropriately be described as the “functional” approach. This 
rests upon acceptance of national self-interest as the governing motivation of 
nations. When we accept communist ambition and national self-interest as a 
starting point, we are limited to arms control measures which in themselves fit 
into the security posture of the United States and contribute to that posture. 
This means arms control which is workable, feasible, potentially effective, and 
which does not degrade our military posture vis-a-vis the enemy. Here the policy- 
maker is guided by the general purpose of reducing the instability of relations 
between the rival forces, and hence reducing the risk of atomic war. It wil! not 
always be clear whether a given measure for arms control will reduce the risk or 
war in its net effect. It may raise one kind of risk while reducing another, which 
the policy-maker must evaluate. He must evaluate the extent of mutual response 
in arms control; there is obviously an early limit reached when steps are taken 
unilaterally without generating reciprocal steps by the enemy. 

Conceivably, functional arms control may involve actual preferences for cer- 
tain new weapons and strategies which emphasize increased strength. For ex- 
ample, although we recognize the strictly military advantages which are obtain- 
able in planning to strike first, the more costly and extensive military capability 
which is required for planning to strike second is preferred. The reason is 
stability: planning to strike second reduces the enemy’s temptation to strike first. 

Evidence of the “functional” approach is the policy of the U. S. Government 
which regards the enhancement of our existing military strength as a prerequisite 
to reaching any arms control agreement with the Soviet Union. The policy 
recognizes that military weakness is itself a prime cause of military instability and 
of the danger of war. 

Among the types of proposals for functional arms control are: (1) devices 
to provide tactical warning against surprise attack; (2) reduction of armaments 
which are of marginal value to both sides; (3) measures to provide a gulf between 
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‘small” and “large” nuclear weapons, thereby minimizing the chance of a limited 
war escalating into total war; (4) inspection systems designed with emphasis on 
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stability; and (5) support of collective military measures, especially through the 
military forces of the United Nations. To date none of these specific arms control 
proposals gives us anything approaching a real solution to the threat of atomic 
destruction. Yet it has been only a few years, in some cases only a few months, 
since the serious thinkers about strategy became deeply involved in arms control 
as a measure for national security. They provide cautious hope that the coming 
years will bring a solution. 


THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE: 
U.S. ECONOMIC FOREIGN POLICY DURING THE 1960's 


Kune R. SwyGarp 


Oregon State University 


Prior to World War I, United States economic foreign policy was formu- 
lated and executed with relative ease. Since World War II, United States 
policy has been influenced, hindered, and sometimes controlled by strong 
attitudes at home and by new, external forces which have brought about some 
basic changes in the nature of the international community. This community 
today lacks virtually all unifying forces except for a shared interest in peace, 
security, and economic well-being. It is broken up into blocs; regional organiza- 
tions; disparate ideologies; clashing cultures; and economies which vary widely 
in development and with extreme ranges in wealth and income. Military power 
; concentrated in two nations, and the spectre of possible nuclear annihilation 
hovers around us. 

Four new primary forces which condition our economic policy are (1) 
the evangelical, expansionist proclivities of an increasingly larger and stronger 
Communist bloc; (2) the emergence of many new, independent states which 
lack political stability and economic development; (3) regional organizations 
or arrangements in which the United States is either a member, indirectly 
related to them or affected by them; (4) the nearly universal agencies and 


ibdivisions of the United Nations. 


The formulation and execution of policy becomes more complex, not only 
because of each of these forces, but also because we can ill afford to deal with 
any one of them without considering the impact upon, and the possible re- 
action from, all of the others. We are not yet fully awake to the global nature 
of the leadership and responsibility that we have assumed or of the necessity 
a symphonic approach with all of the instruments of foreign policy. 

Although the changes in world conditions are readily discernible, most 
Americans remain unaware of the full range of their implications for our eco- 
nomic philosophy, policy, and program. Americans are highly provincial in 
both regional and national contexts; they tend to find security and comfort in 
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old ideas and institutions; and they will generally drag their feet on innova- 
tions. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that in the future our government 
will react to any measurable economic dislocation, and that it will continue to 
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stimulate economic activity for higher living standards, national security, and 
aid to our allies and the underdeveloped nations. 

Americans tend to equate Soviet and American strength on the basis of 
isolated factors. If the current seven-year program succeeds, total Soviet pro 
duction will be only 61 per cent of American output by the end of 1965. How- 
ever, this will represent an 80 per cent increase for the seven-year period. The 
Communist bloc has become a highly interdependent and self-sustaining trading 
area, and increased Red Chinese production has become an important factor. 
Since 1954 Communist aid and trade with a few non-Communist countries has 
expanded rapidly. The estimates for increased Communist production point 
up a potential for substantially increased warfare. 

The return of the nations of Western Europe to an effective competitive 
position and the emergence of the European Common Market and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association have prompted the United States to promote and 
ratify the treaty creating the twenty-nation Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development. American participation in the OECD marks a break 
from our traditional policy of non-affiliation. 

The significance of the sudden appearance of many new and independent 
nations from former colonies has not yet been fully evaluated: The older 
world community is not agreed upon the nature of its responsibilities to these 
nations, but there is widespread agreement that they are a force which must 
be dealt with. The United States and and development program to date has 
not achieved anticipated successes, in part because of our failure to see the 
factors indigenous in the underdeveloped countries which control the amount 
of aid which should be given, the nature of the projects which should be 
undertaken, and the amount of success which can be reasonably anticipated. 
Within the framework of basic principles, each project needs to be related to 
the peculiar factors which are present. 

The pattern of United States economic foreign policy for the 1960’s may 
well have been established by the new Administration whose proposals fall 
under the following seven headings: (1) Greater sharing by other industrial 
nations of the development programs, and the assignment of greater responsi- 
bility to the recipients of aid. (2) Longer range planning and appropriations. 
(3) Separation of military and economic aid with emphasis on the latter. (4) 
Administrative reorganization and reform of United States aid agencies and 
by receiving nations. (5) Predication of aid on carefully tailored country and 
regional plans. (6) Control of inflation at home in order to make American 
exports more competitive abroad. (7) Establishment of more dramatic programs 
such as the “Peace Corps” and “Food for Peace Plan.” 

Other problem areas remain. We need to project our thinking more years 
ahead in order to anticipate, if not to prevent, recurring crises. We need to 
develop more poise and balance in relation to international events. Finally, 
we need to relate more effectively our desires and objectives to the means 
which can rationally be expected to achieve our goals. 
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THE FUTURE IMAGE OF AMERICA 
Ross N. BERKES 


University of Southern California 


One of the greater ironies of the mid-twentieth century may well be the 
wide gap between the image we want to present to the world of ourselves and 
our role, and the image that actually prevails, at least throughout the free 
world. It is to our credit that we are aware of this gap, and that we seem 
willing and even anxious to bridge it. Most of our response seems largely to 
have assumed that the gap is the product of inadequate public relations, or 
of the Machiavellian superiority of communist propaganda. On either hand, 
the emphasis has been on improving the presentation of our case far more 
than on changing that case, and we have developed a fixation that the world 

large simply does not understand us. 

The historical watershed of this conclusion was probably the Korean War, 
war which the future should -valuate as a fairly magnificent gesture of 
crifice combined with self-interest. Nevertheless, a careful study of the pre- 

vailing reaction in the United Nations will lead to the conclusion that grati- 
tude for our initiative and sacrifice was offset by a general fear that we would 
use, Or were trying to use, Korea as an excuse to reopen the Chinese civil war. 

The Korean War is inserted here to illustrate the persisting ambiguity of 
ur position—even when faced with an overt situation of villainy on the other 
side. We will be judged not by what we do, but by conceptions of what we 
intend, and it is precisely in the realm of intentions that we have developed 
uur own vulnerabilities. 

Probably the greatest burden we must bear in the struggle to improve our 
image abroad is the very thing we are most tempted to boast about: our 
standard of living. The more sensitive people are to the vast discrepancies, the 
less tolerant they tend to be of the usual mode of explanation, which more 
often than not rests the case on the virtues of the American character and 
political philosophy. That the Russians and the Chinese—and particularly the 
latter—are struggling to achieve something, places them in the context of 
dynamic historical processes. Thus they seem to be a part of the future, 
whereas in contrast we look as if we are part of the past. An affluent society 
cannot readily communicate its hopes and its fears to a struggling world. 

There is in our position throughout the world a certain falseness which 
places us at a considerable disadvantage. The object and justification of our 
energy and interest in foreign affairs is mainly the defeat of international 
communism. Most of our interest and activities in the United Nations through- 
out its history have reflected just such a conception of its potentialities, to say 
nothing of our recent aid programs. Thus once again, the test is not so much 
what we do, but the intent of our activities. 

Up to this point it has been my intention to convey the view that our 
efforts to secure a friendlier press, so to speak, in the world at large is 
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handicapped largely by factors beyond the control of professional “image 
manipulators.” 

To all of this must be added the further consideration, also largely beyond 
our control, that, in view of recent demographic data and the disproportion of 
factors promoting instability in the new African and Asian states, significant 
portions of the free world are moving toward economic, social, and political 
chaos. The threatening bankruptcy of democratic alternatives will invite blame, 
and the things we did—or failed to do—are bound to attract censure. 

As a final consideration, it should be noted that this is an age of redressing 
racial inequalities 2nd injustices. Perhaps it is useful to note in this connection 
the negative reaction of Nigerian university students to President Kennedy’s 
Peace Corps: “We don’t want your American superiority flaunted in our faces, 
because in fact we don’t recognize this superiority.” The conclusion would 
have been the same if the explanatory clause had read, “because in fact we 
do recognize this superiority.” Psychologically, the case would indeed be 
stronger. It would seem in the order of things that white and non-white wil] 
get farther apart before they can work closely together again. 


AMERICAN ALLIANCES: TERMINATION OR TRANSFORMATION 


Cuarces P. SCHLEICHER 


University of Oregon 


The past fourteen years witnessed the reversal of our historical policy 
from entangling alliances with none to entanglement with all. Entanglement 
was typical of our mood from about 1950 through 1955; our goal was to bi- 
polarize the world. Since January 20, 1961, nonalignment has become not 
only officially acceptable, but respectable and even commendable. 

To some extent our policy response to nonalignment has been the child 
of necessity. But it has also been accompanied by a new look at our large 
policy goals and the role of the nonaligned nations therein. Many who view 
our foreign policy as serving some indefinable abstraction called the national 
interest, but who usually seem to mean national security, stress formal alliances 
and tend to condemn nonalignment. A competing point of view holds that our 
basic goal is, or ought to be, the building of a new world order, one in which 
there will be the widest possible room for individual freedom and diversity, 
conducted in a framework of cooperation and peaceful conflict. The principal 
international conflict is conceived as one between two groups who want to 
build different kinds of world order. It is not denied that American security and 
other values are endangered and need to be secured. It is contended, however, 
that concentration on national interests and security will be self-defeating. These 
interests can be furthered only if they are transcended. 

Do these considerations discredit alliances? This does not necessarily 
follow. But it does mean that alliance policies should be, as I think they are 
beginning to be, conducted with the larger goal in view. Specifically, it means 
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our alliances should not interfere with construction of the new world order, 
and that every effort should be made to keep them within the spirit and 
letter of the United Nations. 

Our future course with respect to the “Grand System of Alliances,” of 
which the United States is the hub, will depend largely on the course of events. 
SEATO should be de-emphasized and a more inclusive regional grouping without 
SEATO’s military features should be encouraged. NATO is both the most 
important and in some ways the most difficult part'of our alliance system. 
It in particular exemplifies the novel aspect of contemporary alliances. The 
organization provided for in the treaty, and the advanced planning which has 
taken place under it, constitute the novel element. For this development three 
factors are primarily responsible: the premium upon time; the contemporary 
stress upon deterrence; and the geographical location of the United States. 

Depending on developments during the present Administration, NATO 
should be terminated or transformed. The former would be the proper course 

there should be a real indication that tensions are subsiding. Specifically, 
the test would be an agreement on a substantial degree of disarmament. | 
assume that this will be possible only if accompanied by major institutional de- 
velopments. NATO would then be both unnecessary and harmful. Its con- 
tinuation would be a cause of mistrust which would contribute to the break- 
down of the disarmament agreement. Furthermore, it would be a handicap to 
the enlistment of nations in a new world order. 

If, after a reasonable period of time, the first prescription does not appear 
to be the correct one, I propose the transformation of NATO into an organiz- 
ation with real governmental decision-making authority, especially in but not 
confined to the area of military policy. NATO, as presently constituted, is 
conducive to the conduct neither of diplomacy nor of military strategy. 

Henry Kissinger asks two questions about our military strategy in the 


teporter, February 2, 1961: Is Europe more secure because our nuclear arsenal 


more powerful than ever, or less secure because we are more vulnerable than 
ver before? Does the increase in the range iof missiles and manned planes 
make a substantial military establishment on the continent more important 
than less? It seems to me that) Europe is more insecure. I also contend that 
a much larger military establishment on the continent—one equipped to fight 
a limited war with conventional weapons as well ‘as with tactical atomic 
weapons—is imperative, because our nuclear power is no longer a credible 
deterrent to a Soviet attack in Europe. Unless conventional forces are adequate, 
the alternatives are blackmail or devastation. 

If this line of argument is valid, the only sensible course is to develop 
nstitutions which will be able to make effective decisions, and develop strat- 
egies and preparations for the NATO area as one unit. It is true that this 
second prescription is less adaptive than is the first to the building of the 
new order. But is it any less likely to contribute to that end than is the present 


ituation? With respect to economic aid, I would think it would more likely 
a 


forthcoming under the course suggested here. Finally, why not open the 
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door to membership of any country that maintains a minimum quality of 
openness in its society? The challenge of our time is to break with the familiar 
forms and to institute the changes implicit in our professions. 


Metropolitan Governmental Reorganization 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
METROPOLITAN LONDON AND PARIS 


Victor JoNEs 
University of California, Berkeley 


I shall give most of my attention in this paper to the reorganization of 
local government in London as proposed in October 1960 by the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Government in Greater London. In part this is because there 
is more published material available on London than on Paris and other large 
European metropolises. More important, however, is the central relevancy 
of English experience and theory to the illumination of American metropolitan 
problems and of proposals and attempts to meet them. 

The Report of the Royal Commission is the first over-all view of the 
government of metropolitan London since the second report in 1837 of the 
Royal Commission on Municipal Corporations. The Royal Commission pro- 
poses that 5 county governments, 3 county boroughs, the City of London, and 
91 “lower-tier” metropolitan boroughs and urban districts in an area with an 
average radius of about 16 miles from Charing Cross be replaced with a 
system of local government in which the primary units will be some 52 
Greater London Boroughs. 

For the performance of those functions “which can only be effectively 
performed over the wider area of Greater London,” the Commission proposes 
the creation of a Greater London Council. Members of the Council would 
be directly elected—one for each Parliamentary constituency in Greater London. 

Many functions of the present London County Council and of the other 
county councils would be transferred to the new Greater London Boroughs. 
Among other functions they would be responsible for housing, personal health, 
welfare and children’s services (other than ambulance), roads (other than 
main roads), and environmental health (other than refuse disposal). The 
boroughs would also be given important roles in education and planning. 

The Greater London Council would be responsible for education, planning, 
traffic, main roads, refuse disposal, and fire and ambulance services. It would have 
concurrent or supplementary responsibility for housing, the provision of parks, open 
spaces and entertainments, main sewerage and sewage disposal and land drainage. 

No one knows whether the Conservative Government will accept the 
recommendations of the Commission. If they are acted upon the Report will, 
of course, attain a stature that it does not yet have. Nevertheless, the Report 
itself is a contribution to the understanding of the nature of the political 
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community in a huge metropolitan area (estimated population 8,438,190). 
To the 373 pages of the Report must be added 2,923 double-column pages of 
oral testimony, 187 pages of written evidence from central government depart- 
ments, and the voluminous written evidence submitted by 106 local authorities, 
11 local authority associations, 127 miscellaneous organizations, and 26 private 
individuals. This is rich ore that American students should mine for political 
theories, political tactics, and strategies of survival and expansion, and for tech- 
niques of responsible official inquiry into the problems and conditions of local 
self-government in a large metropolis. 

It may be that the Report will not be directly used or specifically cited in 
similar inquiries in the United States. However, if the Commission had recom- 
mended that no changes in governmental structure and the distribution 
of functions be made, or that the functions of metropolitan scope be trans- 
ferred to the central government, or that additional special authorities be 
created, the effect on American approaches to the government of metropolitan 
communities would have been sharp and clear. 

Of particular interest in the United States is the contribution of the 
Commission to the discussion of what we call the federated form of metropolitan 
government. Contrary to the trend in the United States, the Commission recom- 
mends that the metropolitan council be directly elected rather than made up 
of representatives of the metropolitan borough councils. On the other hand, 
if the recommendations are accepted, then the metropolitan borough would be 
restored to stronger position than even American cities and counties are likely to 
enjoy under a federated scheme of metropolitan government. 

Secondly, the Commission’s Report will help to correct the mistaken attack 
of American “realists” upon what they call the typical administrative approach 
to the governance of metropolitan communities. The Commission demonstrates 
that questions of political organization, control and other behaviors can be 
considered even when the primary concern is the relationship of governmental 
structure to functional effectiveness. 

And finally, the Commission’s evaluation of the goals of limited and re- 
stricted growth of London, implicit and explicit in many planning reports and 
much legislation since the Barlow Report of 1940, will raise basic issues in 
England, on the Continent, and in the United States about desirable public 
attempts to guide the structural development of metropolitan communities. 


A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK OF CHANGE: 
A CASE STUDY OF THE SEATTLE METROPOLITAN AREA 


RoBeRT WARREN 
University of Washington 


Metropolitan area research has traditionally been initiated to reform the 
existing fragmented or multinucleated system of government in urban areas. 
This reform orientation presumes change is necessary to replace the fragmented 
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government of an area which is identified as a major factor in creating and 
perpetuating the “metropolitan problem.” However, a large gap exists between 
recommendation and implementation of the proposals uniformly made by 
surveys to reorganize and centralize metropolitan government. This has caused 
attention to be turned to an analysis of the decision-making system or power 
structure within an area in hope of developing better strategy to produce 
centralized government. 

Past experience indicates that a multinucleated structure will continue in 
most metropolitan areas for the foreseeable future. This being so, it is important 
to know what structural changes, if any, are likely to be produced by a decen- 


tralized decision-making system and whether they will ameliorate or perpetuate 
metropolitan problems. Experience in Seattle and elsewhere indicates that 
metropolitan areas with similar characteristics may have similar patterns of 
change in their governmental structure. These similarities suggest a tentative 


model for the analysis of the process of change within a multinucleated decision- 
making system. The model assumes that change in structure does not occur in 
random and unrelated acts but in successive actions which are part of a broad 
pattern. By identifying this pattern and generalizing from it, it is hoped predic- 
tion of the specific types of change that will occur in urbanized areas with 
similar variables can be developed with some degree of accuracy. 

A multinucleated system of governmént exists when control over events 
within a metropolitan area is descentralized among a number of jurisdictions 
which are formally independent of each other. Change in governmental 
structure takes place on a continuous basis and is seldom produced by reform 
movements. Change results in decentralization as well as in centralization of 
decision-making and in the production of public services. Structural adjustments 
creating a preferred state of affairs for some actors will produce unfavorable 
externalities for others and precipitate further change. 

Externalities exist when the ramifications of decisions extend beyond 
the immediate participants in the action or “spillover” into other jurisdictions 
in either favorable or unfavorable form. When decision-makers in one juris- 
diction are affected by externalities they will seek to internalize control over 
the actions producing the spillover effects. This may require an increase in the for- 
mal or informal scale of decision-making to include those producing the externali- 
ties and those affected by them. The larger decision-making system may range 
from informal negotiation to the creation of a federated government for the area. 

When larger scales of organization are formally created their scale will 
be different for different functions reflecting variations in the size of the 
public which must be encompassed to handle spillover effects in such cases as 
sewage, library service, or air pollution control. Formal increases in the scale 
of organization will be accomplished with the least possible change in the 
existing structure of government. Generally control will be centralized over 
only a single function leaving the major powers of local government in the 
existing decentralized centers of decision-making. 
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Decentralization as well as centralization of decision-making takes place in 
metropolitan areas. The incorporation of a city transfers a variety of powers 
to local control which were formerly centralized in the county or special districts 
as well as adds another center of power to the area-wide decision-making 
system. However, the availability of urban levels of service tends to inhibit 
urban populations in county territory from incorporating as cities. In turn, these 
unincorporated communities will exert pressure for the county to provide higher 
levels of service and for the creation of special districts. 

As the population agglomeration increases, incorporation does take place 
and, as in centralization, reflects efforts by decision-makers to control external- 
ities. The option to incorporate is utilized when local actors perceive that the 
existing centralized decision-making system at the county or special district 
level will no longer maintain a locally preferred state of affairs as in the case 
of annexation threats or zoning changes by the county. Also the ability to 
gain private goals through control of municipal corporate powers will cause 
decentralization as in the case of organizing a “tax island”’ city. 

Once a community incorporates, it tends to continue to use the county or 
special districts for the production of services through contracts or district mem- 
bership. Also, cities will seek to make additional producers available and cap- 
ture external economies of scale by their use. By reducing or eliminating the 
initial capital costs normally incurred at incorporation and by providing econ- 
ymies of scale, external producers make possible the organization of cities 
which would otherwise find the costs of such action prohibitive because 
of limited local economic resources. Centralization of production of services 
tends to decentralize decision-making by facilitating the incorporation of cities. 
Additional centralization of the production of services is, in turn, facilitated 
by municipalities seeking to maximize external economies of scale. 

By dealing with what is rather than what should be in a metropolitan 
a, the multinucleated system of government is found to be neither “empty,” 
irrational, nor unproductive of change. The jurisdictions in an area, though 
formally independent of each other, represent an interdependent system of re- 
lationships with predictable patterns of behavior which foster the centralization 
f some powers, the decentralization of others, and which tend to inhibit the 
organization of a single centralized metropolitan area government. 


or 


Some Professional Interpretations of Some Judicial Interpretations* 


THE SUPREME COURT AND POLICY FORMATION 
J. A. C. Grant 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Our very definition of the common law as judge-made law recognizes 
that the courts have always played a pre-eminent role in lawmaking. But my 
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thesis is broader. The courts have been forced to assert leadership not only 
because they are on the firing line where the issues arise, but also because 
Congress has proved unwilling or unable to face up to the problems that 
have arisen. The situation is not new, and is not limited to race relations. 

The exclusionary rule of the Weeks case was an effort to cope with 
police practices that were in defiance of Fourth Amendment guarantees. Its 
extension last June to bar federal use of evidence illegally seized by state officers 
was a direct result of abuses of the “silver platter” doctrine and the failure of 
Congress to take any steps to curb them. A constitutional guarantee of the 
right to employ counsel was remade into a duty to furnish counsel to needy 
defendants by a Court that was more responsive to public sentiment than 
either our state or national legislatures. So far as Congress is concerned, the 
same may be said of the rule permitting waiver of jury trial in criminal cases. 
Justice Sutherland, normally thought of as a very conservative member of the 
Court, wrote the opinions in many of the landmark cases. 

For the past thirty years the problems of racial segregation and discrimi- 
nation have been crying out for attention. Perhaps they belong in the halls of 
Congress, but the simple fact has been that our national legislators have been 
largely merely interested bystanders while we have fought out these issues in 
the courts. Inadvertently, perhaps, Congress has furnished some of the pawns 
used in this judicial game. In 1887 it passed the Interstate Commerce Act, 
section 3 of which forbids subjecting any person “to any . . . unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever.” In Henderson v. United 
States, 339 U.S. 816 (1950), the Court sustained the I.C.C. when it interpreted 
this to prohibit segregated dining car service in interstate trains. Last December 
it held that it forbids segregation even in an independently owned lunchroom 
in an interstate bus terminal. (Boynton v. Virginia, 364 U.S. 454). The section 
has become a civil rights act by interpretation. 

Perhaps more important than the decision of the Court in Boynton was the 
argument of the Solicitor General, appearing amicus. A previous Solicitor 
General, in Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1 (1948), had argued for the adoption 
of a broader definition of “state action” in applying the limitations of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The Court, in an unanimous opinion by Chief 
Justice Vinson, had accepted his argument and rendered restrictive covenants 
in land unenforceable. Solicitor General Rankin asked the Court to extend 
the Shelley reasoning to cover every case “where the state enforces or supports 
racial discrimination in a place open for the use of the general public.” By 
basing its ruling upon the Interstate Commerce Act, the Court did not reach 
the constitutional issue; but it has accepted a lunch counter sit-in case which 
will turn upon this very question. It will be impossible to settle this case with- 
out passing upon one of the most contentious issues of public policy on the 
current scene. The Court, of course, will couch its ruling in the language of 
the law, with a proper sprinkling of “precedents.” In the long run, however, 
the soundness of its ruling will not be tested by the rules of stare decisis, but 
by the scales of the political arena. 
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Considering the nature of the judicial process, it is little short of remark- 
able that the product has been so good. There are areas, however, where this 
cannot be said. The law of search and seizure, and the ailied field of wire- 
tapping, testify to the mess that can result from an effort to tackle broad policy 
matters on a case-to-case basis. For example, at times it has been far easier to 
justify an arrest than to secure a search warrant. The right to search is far 
broader in connection with an arrest than it is under a search warrant. Perhaps 
it should be just the reverse. A state may convict a defendant on the basis 
of wiretap evidence secured by its officers in violation of federal law, even 
though by the very act of testifying the state officer commits a federal crime. 
Far from a seamless web, we have been given a patchwork crazy quilt. Congress 
should copy its successful experiment with the regulation of judicial procedure 
through rules of court, and authorize the Court to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee to draft a search and seizure code for consideration and promulgation 
by the Court, with statutory status. 


Professors in Politics 


POLITICAL ATTITUDES AND 
BEHAVIOR OF A UNIVERSITY FACULTY 


ALEX GOTTFRIED 


University of Washington 


This research falls into the category of studies of sub-elites; i.e., status 
groups directly beneath those of the highest rank. Data of the following sort 
were sought: (1) voting behavior; (2) degree of identification with parties, 
candidates, issues; (3) level of interest in politics; (4) intensity and kind of 
political participation; (5) frequency and amounts of campaign contributions; 
(6) attitudes toward religion of candidates; (7) ranking of personal qualities 
of candidates; (8) degree of exposure to mass media, and inferences about 


results. 

The following report is drawn from research-in-progress, with student 
assistance: the findings are tentative and presented with caution. The bases of 
the present findings are two questionnaires, roughly the same, one submitted in 
1956, one in 1960, to the faculty of a large university. The populations are 
not identical, but comparable. In 1956, 894 were distributed, of which 47.9 
per cent have been partially processed; for 1960, the figures are 1,500 and 
46.2 per cent. 

Although the respondents supported the Democratic presidential candidate 
in each election, the margin of support was not of the order assumed by many 
politicians and by many professors. Suprisingly, Nixon polled a higher per- 
centage of 1960 votes than Eisenhower polled of 1956 votes. Less surprisingly, 
perhaps, Stevenson did better than Kennedy. 
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To obtain data on intensity of identification with candidates, respondents 
were asked how much they favored the presidential candidate for whom they 
had voted. The figures suggest rather dramatically that the lowest level of 
identification with their candidate existed among Nixon supporters. 

Intensity with which opposition candidates were disliked was measured 
by a 5-point scale, beginning “very little” and “not at all.” Combining the 
two top indicators, these results were obtained: Kennedy voters re Nixon, 85 
per cent; Nixon voters re Kennedy, 72; Stevenson voters re Eisenhower, 65; 
Eisenhower voters re Stevenson, 50 per cent. 

The largest group of faculty members identified themselves as Democrats, 
while the next highest group described themselves as independents. The 
Republicans trailed in both the 1956 and the 1960 polls. There was a 
significant increase between elections in both the Democratic and the Republican 
columns, at the expense of independents and “others.” Also, Nixon voters as 
compared to Eisenhower voters were significantly more self-identified as Re- 
publicans. 

Analysis of 1960 presidential voting by departments, colleges, and other 
units reinforced some widely held academic hunches, but there were a few 
surprises. Of departments generally described as arts and sciences, all but two 
voted for Kennedy, many of them heavily: five were unanimous; many ten to 
one, or thereabouts; two split votes evenly. The situation was quite different 
in most of the professional or vocational departments, although Nixon carried 
none unanimously; and on the whole, the margin of Nixon votes here was 
less than the Kennedy margins in the arts and sciences. 

Academicians seem to be very highly issue-oriented but not many of them 
agreed strongly with the platform of the party whose candidates they sup- 
ported. Responses to the question, “Did the candidates religious affiliation 
influence your decision in any way?” suggest that this issue was a factor of 
some consequence among both Nixon and Kennedy voters. However, Nixon 
voters in significantly larger numbers admitted being influenced. Similar results 
were indicated by the responses to “Please indicate the direction in which you 
were influenced by the fact that Sen. Kennedy is a Roman Catholic.” That they 
were influenced toward neither candidate by religion was the statement of 59.5 
per cent of the Nixon voters and 81 per cent of the Kennedy voters. 

In both 1956 and 1960 voters manifested very grave reservations about the 
attitudes of candidates and parties alike toward disarmament. On the whole, 
they were less suspicious of the candidates than of their parties. Nixon pro- 
vides the sole exception. 

Respondents exhibited a remarkably high level of interest in politics, as 
well as high levels of participation in the least demanding of political tasks. 
They participated to a marked degree in most elections in which they were 
legally qualified to vote: 93.5 per cent of Nixon voters fall into this category, 
and 90.6 per cent of Kennedy voters. A rather dramatic fall-off occurs in 
these categories in the 1956 election, where only 69.2 per cent of the Eisenhower 
voters voted in all or most elections; and only 64.8 per cent of the Stevenson 
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voters. An interesting contrast is revealed in responses to the question, “How 
interested are you in politics?” Combining “very much” and “much” on a 
5-point scale, the results show strikingly higher totals for both Kennedy and 
Stevenson voters, as contrasted with Nixon and Eisenhower voters. In this 
sample, at least, there is an indication that Eisenhower’s successes may well 
have turned upon his ability to mobilize the apathetic. 

On the iron test of financial contributions to parties and candidates, the 
professors’ performance is noteworthy. There were only 51 contributions to 
Nixon, 15 to Eisenhower, and 120 to Stevenson (Kennedy figures are not avail- 
able). In the category of twenty-five dollars and over, Eisenhower had only 3, 
Nixon 8, and Stevenson 37. Perhaps no clearer indication than this last com- 
parison can be given of the high degree of identification of academic voters 
with the prototype of “egghead.” 


Organization of Higher Education 


COORDINATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Witutiam R. McConneELL 


Executive Secretary, New Mexico Board of Educational Finance 


I wish to discuss the structure of state control of public higher education, 
current trends, and some of the current thinking in this field. There are nearly 
four hundred public four-year colleges and universities in the United States, 
organized (more or less) into fifty state “systems.” The individual state struc- 
tures vary all the way from a single statewide governing board for as many as 
twenty or twenty-five institutions to, at the other extreme, a collection of ten 
to fifteen operating boards, each responsible for one or a group of institutions, 
with no statewide coordinating machinery short of the state budget office or 
the legislature. 

There are four general types of structures as far as coordination is con- 
cerned. First is the case of multiple boards with no coordinating agency as 
such. The second type is much like the first as far as the legal setup is con- 
cerned, but a voluntary agency organized by the institutions themselves which 
will function in a coordinating capacity to a greater or lesser degree. A third 
is the type we have in New Mexico, a statewide board with specified coordinat- 
ing functions together with governing boards for direct operation of individual 
institutions or groups of institutions. The fourth type is the statewide governing 
board. 

About half of the fifty states have statewide boards of either the governing 
or coordinating type which have responsibility for all institutions of higher 
education, except junior colleges in some cases. In addition several states have 
voluntary coordinating agencies. In the last ten years there have been no new 
statewide governing boards created although four states have established new 
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governing boards responsible for groups of institutions. On the other hand this 
ten-year period has seen seven states create statewide coordinating boards. 

As larger and larger proportions of youth have sought higher education 
and more and more specialized programs of instruction, research, and service 
have been required, the several institutions have added new programs. The 
un-coordinated actions of individual governing boards could not help but lead 
to wasteful duplication and at the same time were likely to leave gaps of un- 
met needs. These actions also led to bitter competition for financial support 
from the legislature at a time when the total financial demands of higher 
education, and other state activities as well, were increasing at a rapid rate. 
In response to these conditions legislatures have increasingly turned to state- 
wide coordinating boards. 

What are the coordinating functions that need to be performed whether 
by a statewide operating board, by a coordinating board, or by voluntary 
agencies?’ Lyman Glenny, in Autonomy of Public Colleges: The Challenge of 
Coordination, discusses four main functions; (1) planning for the higher educa- 
tional needs of the state and its state-supported institutions and establishing the 
goals and policies which will meet them; (2) the allocation of functions and 
programs among the institutions so as to maximize educational opportunities 
while creating an effective and efficient system out of the several institutions; 
(3) determination of the operational financial needs of the institutions and the 
presentation of consolidated appropriations requests; and (4) determination of 
the needs of each institution for physical facilities and the consolidation of these 
into a capital budget for the system as a whole. To these I would add two other 
functions; (5) stimulation of communication between and among the several 
institutions within the state system to secure joint attack on common problems 
and sharing of improved practice, thus building a sense of statewide systems, 
and (6) maintaining continuous close working relationships with non-educa- 
tional agencies of state government as a two-way go-between. 

Voluntary coordination is very often founded on a desire to have the 
minimum of coordination necessary to obtain state funds. The prerogatives 
of the individual institution are jealously guarded. With such an attitude under- 
lying the organization of a voluntary agency, I doubt that the coordinating job 
can be accomplished under this structure. 

The coordinating board structure and the statewide governing board 
structure both recognize the need for coordination. In comparing the two 
the central question seems to be how to achieve the objectives of coordin- 
ation without destroying the initiative, flexibility, and diversity believed to be 
essential to a sound higher education development in this country. It appears to 
me that careful balance between the objectives of coordination on the one hand 
and maintenance of initiative and flexibility on the other is possible under 
either the coordinating board or the statewide governing board structure. I 
agree with Glenny’s final conclusion: “The effective coordination of higher 
education can be accomplished through a formally established statewide board 
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of lay members without infringing upon the freedom of institutions so necessary 
to the promotion of a vigorous educational system. But the professional staff 
of the board must have a thorough knowledge of higher education and be 
thoroughly cognizant of the values which it contributes to society. The ability 
and outlook of the professional executive officer of the board, more than any other 
factors, determine the effectiveness of the coordinating effort.” 


The Presidency 


THE PRESIDENT: LEADER OR INSTITUTION 


Howarp J. McMurray 


University of New Mexico 


One wonders if the office of the President is really understood even though 
no subject in American government and politics has received so much attention 
from writers at home and abroad. Those delegates who met in Philadelphia in 
1787 wanted a central director who could not become a tyrant, and to secure 
this, they created the presidency and the institution of the separation of powers. 
Both are unique — neither had existed before, the writings of Montesquieu to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and neither has been copied successfully even 
though as governmental institutions they are old. 

The President is, by constitutional provision, Chief of State. His duties as 
ceremonial head of the government are many, diverse and burdensome. Al- 
though they sometimes add to his prestige, influence, and public personality, they 
steal his time, energy, and will to perform the more useful functions of govern- 
ing. As Chief Executive, his administrative duties and responsibilities are exten- 
sive, diverse, exacting, and confusing to him and to the millions he directs. 

The President’s powers and responsibilities in foreign affairs, also, are huge, 
time-consuming, and enervating. Leadership, here as elsewhere, must be con- 
tinuous. And as in making and keeping the peace, only central authority can 
wage war successfully. So the President is the Commander in Chief in our 
system. Both the power and responsibility are truly frightening. 

The Constitution also assigns to the President the function of Legislative 
Leader. A legislature responsible for leadership in the government could and 
would provide legislative leadership: however, with governmental leadership 
taken away, it is not possible for it to provide legislative leadership for itself. 
Sometimes the President can and will assume this function and we move. At 
times presidents will not or cannot and we stagnate. 

The President is the leader of his party and the party has become the chief 
instrument of government throughout the democratic world. The Founding 
Fathers did not plan this — in fact they labored mightily to prevent it. They did 
not want rule by “the rich, the well-born and the good.” They were unknow- 
ingly running against the major emerging forces of their time, against the course 
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of history. Jefferson upset the applecart and Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Wilson and especially Franklin D. Roosevelt have helped to scatter the 
debris of the house that the Founders built. The job is not finished however — 
we have yet to rip from the foundation the pillars of marble which may well 
prevent the election of a president by a responsible majority or even by a respon- 
sible plurality. Nor will the job be finished until we have a Congress which 
represents people instead of majestic mountains, arid acres, big-horn sheep, 
coyotes and cattle. 

Strong party leadership is essential to effective administration — it is critical 
for the legislative functions the President must perform. 

After party leadership the second great extra-constitutional responsibility 
which the President must assume is the task of managing our prosperity. We are 
a conservative people and we still worship private enterprise. A new kind of 
private enterprise, however, has developed — financed by public appropriations. 
Greater production, more jobs, higher per capita incomes for a rapidly increasing 
population are minimal requirements. As virile westerners, we insist on sub- 
sidized dams, irrigation projects, cattle and sheep ranches, transportation systems 
of all varieties from airways to highways, and at the same time we oppose ade- 
quate taxes. The President is held responsible for the continuous expansion of 
this system. And it is a very intricate organism which is prone to frequent break- 
downs. The Democratic party and its presidents have proved to be clumsy 
mechanics. The Republicans have failed consistently since 1908. Maybe the 
task is impossible —in which case we shall swing from one president of one 
party to another president of another party in regular cycles —and the cycles 
may be shortened to four years. With an expanding economic prosperity, we 
now demand an ever increasing degree of social justice — and the President must 
furnish the leadership here, too. The presidency is an institution and the office 
was well institutionalized before Louis Brownlow cried plaintively that “the 
President needs help.” This complex and tangled institution must continue to 
develop and grow under the pressures of this technological age. It is a machine 
which is not and cannot be wired for automation. Someone must tease, cajole, 
direct, lead, control this Frankenstein which is the government of the United 
States. And that someone is and must be the President, since no one can sub 
stitute for him in wielding the power and carrying the responsibilities which the 
Constitution, statutes, custom, and necessity have forced upon him. The Presi- 
dent must develop the power to exercise his powers. In a government of separate 
institutions sharing powers, to use Neustadt’s apt phrase, this will never be easy 
and it may well become impossible. 

Many critics of our system advocate some form of collective leadership. 
There seems to be much agreement with Woodrow Wilson that only highly 
intelligent and able athletes can stand the strain of the presidency — and this is 
a very small group from which to choose. Many believe major surgery is indi- 
cated. There is an Elliott-McMurray amendment to the Constitution, which, if 
adopted, would aid greatly in resolving some of the difficulties that beset us. 
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Political Theory 





PREDICTION AND PLANNING: SOME PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY 
OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 







































VINCENT OsTROM AND ELINOR SCOTT 


University of California, Los Angeles 





Belief in the efficacy of public planning is one of the implicit, if not explicit, 
elements of faith held by many political scientists. However, our faith in public 
planning has not been accompanied by a comparable faith in our capacity to 
make predictions generally about human behavior. 

Prediction and planning are two basic attributes of the learning process. 
Learning can occur only when there is constraint in the environment which 
allows an organism to form stable expectations or implicit predictions. The 
organism can then “learn” to modify its behavior accordingly in order to take 
account of the events in its environment. 

An organism’s ability to survive depends upon the degree of variety it can 
induce in its behavior to overcome the variety in the environment which may 
adversely affect its essential values. Man is confronted with the necessity of 
learning a wide range of behavior since his environment includes other men who 
have a comparable capacity to learn and to change their behavior. 

The immense variety in human behavior which is possible, especially in 
modern society, greatly exceeds the range of behavior which can be tolerated in 
any interdependent community or society. The possible variety in human be- 
havior is so great that stable patterns of social organization can be maintained 
only by prescribing rules for constituting a system of predictable social relation- 
ships. The development and maintenance of such a system of social order is the 
basic function of a political system. A political system seeks to control events in 
rder to realize some preferred state of community affairs. 

This emphasis upon the ends sought leads to a significant contrast between 
the language of planning and the language of prediction. Instead of formulating 
propositions based upon statements of conditions and the consequences which 
flow from the manipulation of conditions, the language of planning begins with 
the specification of the consequences desired and then formulates the courses of 
action that would be appropriate to the realization of that end. The nature of 
the planning proposition reveals elements of contingency in any act of planning. 
More than one course of action is usually instrumental to, the ends or objectives 
sought. 

The range of choice among the alternative contingencies which might be 
pursued in seeking a particular end or objective depends on the level of informa- 
tion or knowledge available to the planner. Each alternative, if it be a real 
alternative, must be based upon valid expectations that it is instrumental to the 
end sought. Once a course of action based upon valid expectations is selected, it 
should produce the desired consequences. It is in this sense that prediction is a 
necessary condition for planning. 
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As the level of knowledge increases new possibilities and potentialities for 
action are created. These require that the planner reformulate his problem. 
The effect of new knowledge upon new possibilities for action inevitably leads to 
elements of uncertainty in any planning process. The farther that a plan is 
projected into the future the less confident one can be about the validity of the 


projections. 


Man has been able fundamentally to transform his conditions of life by the 
systematic use of prediction and planning as tools of learning. However, the 
more man knows, the more variety he can induce in his behavior and the greater 
the degree of uncertainty in forecasting the future course of his experience. This 
is the social scientists’ dilemma and the planners’ paradox. 

As political scientists, we must strive to meet the element of uncertainty in 
adaptive behavior by the use of a variety of models which allow for contingency 
and probability. Harold Lasswell has urged the use of “developmental con- 
structs” which take account of change over time and indicate the consequences 
of change for the fulfillment of goals. Theoretical models which specify particu- 
lar conditions can be developed and tested which will maintain predictable 
patterns of behavior under the assumed conditions. Traditional statistical 
methods and probability models afford other modes of prediction in the study of 
political behavior. Still another approach that permits substantial opportunity 
for qualitative prediction about political behavior is the use of the model of the 
self-organizing system. 

Certainty in planning is possible only with perfect information; and the 
state of perfect information can never be realized by mortals. As a result, plans 
will always be plagued by uncertainty. If we seek complete certainty in pre- 
dictions about political phenomena or in planning community affairs, we are 
destined to disappointment and disillusionment. The mechanisms which give 
rise to adaptive behavior in general and learning and political decision-making 
in particular would appear to preclude that possibility. Yet learning and adapt- 
ability depend upon the quest for predictability and upon instituting the condi- 
tions for predictability. This is the task which political theory seeks to clarify 
and political experience seeks to resolve. 


Khrushchev’s Russia* 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE SCIENTIFIC FREEDOM IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA UNDER KHRUSHCHEV AND STALIN 
Peter A. ToMA 
University of Arizona 


The explosion on October 4, 1957, which flung the artificial satellite (or 
Sputnik, as the Russians call it) into outer space, also shattered a myth — the 
belief that under a despotic form of government scientific achievement is not 


* Abstract of paper on “Khrushchev’s Foreign Policy” by David Cattell, UCLA, not available for 
publication. 
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possible. There has been a tendency in this country to believe that because 
Soviet Russia is a totalitarian state, it cannot measure up to the scientific achieve- 
ments of the United States. This underestimation of the potentialities of Soviet 
science and technology was derived from the notion that what is true in genetics 
is true in all of Soviet science. In this respect Lysenko did more harm to Western 
ballistics than to Soviet biology, for he encouraged skepticism in the West about 
science in a totalitarian state. Thus the real problem before us today is not 
whether scientific achievement is possible under the Soviet (despotic) system, 
but rather how free the Soviet scientists are to be productive. 

Science in the U.S.S.R. is (and always has been) a cult. As an integral part 
of Marxism-Leninism, it is a significant pillar of the Soviet state. As such, the 
basic task of Soviet science is to facilitate the universal development of the pro- 
ductive forces of the country. It is a dutiful and fully subordinated tool of the 
regime in power. Yet the relationship of Soviet science to Communist ideology 
is a topic which has confused many analysts in the West. Details were presented 
as the whole picture. Oversimplified dichotomies concerning freedom and 
scientific efficiency, vague assertions about the incompatability of totalitarianism 
and fundamental research, provided an excuse for complacency. Yet two factors 
seem to have been overlooked in the general indignation over persecution of 
Russian scientists and the practice of deciding scientific controversies by decree. 
One is that the regime was often ready to “rehabilitate” imprisoned scientists 
when the need for their services was realized. The second point is more para- 
doxical and connected with the unintended consequences of political action. It 
concerns the case of cybernetics and similar “bourgeois” theories rejected under 
Stalin as the “utopian and anti-humanist attempt on the part of the decadent 
imperialists to replace men by machines.” Under Khrushchev automation be- 
came a Soviet watchword and cybernetics was rehabilitated. 

All this is not to suggest that the Soviet scientists are free to pursue their 
studies without Communist interference. Stern warnings still abound in the 
Soviet press that “in circumstances of acute ideological warfare, there can be no 
question of any kind of neutrality or non-participation in politics among Soviet 
scientists.” Yet Soviet scientists are not absolutely dependent on the logic of the 


dialectical Weltanschauung in their work. Thus a given scientific theory is per- 


mitted, and by a “creative development” Leninism is reinterpreted so that it 
becomes possible to claim that the two are not incompatible, but on the contrary 
that the newly accepted theory could only be developed on the basis of “the 
most progressive scientific ideology.”” As matters stand, top-ranking scientists can 
go about their affairs unconcerned about the compatibility of their notions with 
Soviet Marxism, because the practical results are more valuable to the Com- 
munist policy-makers than the application of the dogma to their work. Where 
practice and ideology contend in Soviet science, ideology eventually gives way. 
Ideology can be manipulated, but not practice. The Khrushchevites in the 
U.S.S.R. are interested in results, whether garnished or ungarnished with ideo- 


logical greens. 
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That the success of scientific achievements is also dependent on the open- 
ness of communication (through books, periodicals, and personal contacts), was 
fully recognized in the Soviet Union after Stalin’s death. In September 1953, 
the Soviet Academy resumed the prewar custom of sending large delegations of 
scientists to international congresses. The publication effort of the Academy is 
prodigious and is constantly rising. The Academy publishes over fifty weekly, 
monthly and bimonthly journals, reporting original scientific work carried out in 
the U.S.S.R. To follow scientific discoveries in the non-Soviet world, three 
media are used: review journals, translations of foreign treatises, and an abstract 
journal. In addition the Information Bureau of the Academy has initiated the 
publication of the “Expressinformation” in a further attempt to keep Soviet 
scientists informed of developments in critical scientific fields. This way the 
Soviet scientists are supposed to receive information enabling them to modify 
research programs, avoid duplication, or stimulate new research. 

In the last eight years, it seems, a superficial calm has settled over the Soviet 
science scene. The isolation of the Soviet scholars has been partially lifted. 
truculent attitude of its leadership and the party has disappeared. No violent 
polemics shake its structure. Some of the banished scholars have reappeared and 
their reputations rehabilitated. Although Lysenko has been praised for his 
achievements in fertilization methods and cross-breedings of animals by Khrush- 
chev himself, the Soviet government and the Communist party do not appeal to 
principles of Marxism for the development of Soviet genetics as they did in 1948 


Luncheon Address 


-SOVIET RELATIONS: A PERSPECTIVE 
R. T. Davies 
United States Department of State 


The struggle between the non-Communist and Communist parts of the 
world is not based upon mere differences of policy which can be re: 
throuch normal negotiating procedures. Negotiations between the two sides on 
specific issues may result in agreements when the interests of both coincide. But 
the struggle as a whole cannot be resolved through diplomatic means, since it 
results from the determination of the Communists to spread their ideology and 
system to the rest of the world. It will continue as long as the non-Communist 
nations resist this expansion, and until they finally succeed in convincing the 
Communists that their goal is unattainable. 

The Communists possess important advantages in waging the struggle. 
Among these are: a flexible ideology, which appeals to many, particularly in the 
developing world; vast human and material resources; totalitarian means of mobi- 
lizing these resources for use in the international arena . The West also possesses 
important advantages: over-all economic superiority, both actual and potential; a 
high degree of political awareness and voluntary cooperativeness among its peoples; 
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stable value systems; a sounder basis for assessing events free of the bias of self- 
delusion. Above all, the satisfaction of the interests of free men does not require 
that they injure or diminish the security or well-being of other peoples; rather, they 
benefit from the over-all strength and health of the world community. 

The role of diplomacy in the struggle is qualified by three basic facts: it is 
inseparable from the other aspects of struggle; it can never be stronger than its 
foundations in real power; it is itself an instrument of real power. The uses of 
diplomacy in the struggle include: The influencing of other governments and 
the creation of both general and specific affinities with other states and groups 
of states or with particular individuals or groups of individuals in other states; 
the provision of information to other people about government policies and 
home affairs; and reporting on developments abroad. 

Soviet diplomacy has operated effectively, particularly during the past eight 
years, in all these spheres. It has fanned existing antagonisms among the nation 
of the non-Communist world, and worked hard to create others. It has produced 
states of tension in areas where Soviet interests abut on those of the non- 
Communist world, e.g., Berlin. 

Western diplomacy has generally held the line against Soviet penetration. 
It has developed an alliance system which has thus far deterred aggression; it 
has helped reduce the size and influence of Communist parties and fronts in 
many countries of the non-Communist world. It has pioneered in developing 
new forms of economic links among the nations of the non-Communist world. 

The successful prosecution of the diplomatic conflict depends not upon de- 
vising new methods, but upon recognition that the struggle is a long-range one, 
the willingness to utilize the ample resources available to us and the instructive 
experience we have accumulated over the past fifteen years, and our ability to 
rganize and apply these effectively. 

We have not, however, made clear as well as we might the goal towards 
which we are striving. We need to translate to the international plane the basic 
bond which lies at the root of our own success as a nation: the realization that 
the good of all depends upon the good of each. The goal we can hold out to the 
rest of the world is that of a peaceful world community, founded upon the 
recognition by each nation of the rights of others and characterized by the 
willingness of each nation to cooperate for the good of all. 


Business Meeting 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF WPSA 
March 31, 1961, Boulder, Colorado 


President Riethmayer called the meeting to order at 9:00 a.m. 

Secretary-Treasurer Harmon read the financial report. 

John Swarthout for the nominating committee presented the committee’s 
minations for WPSA offices. No nominations were made from the floor. For 
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members of the Executive Council: Ned Joy, San Diego State College; Dan 
Ogden, Washington State University; Kline Swygard, Oregon State University. 
For Vice President: Ivan Hinderaker, University of California at Los Angeles. 
All of those nominated were elected by acclamation. 


Professor Robert McCullock moved that the members express appreciation 
to the hosts of the convention. Motion adopted unanimously. 

Ernest Engelbert reported for the natural resources research committee and 
proposed that a member from each state be designated to report significant 
developments in natural resources in his state each year. 

Ivan Hinderaker of the politics research committee suggested that in future 
WPSA meetings, separate rooms be provided for committee meetings. 

Engelbert proposed that some time other than the breakfast period be 
designated for committee meetings. 

The metro-urban research committee proposed that 1961-62 President Bone 
appoint William Gore chairman of the committee to replace Stanley Scott who 
resigned. 

Bernard Borning reported that the natural resources committee unanimously 
recommended the continuation of Engelbert as committee chairman. 

It was decided by unanimous vote that the committee on Government and 
the Western Economy be permanently discontinued. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:30 a.m. 


M. Judd Harmon, Secretary-Treasurer 


MINUTES OF WPSA EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
March 31, 1961, Boulder, Colorado 


President Riethmayer called the meeting to order at 9:45 a.m. 

The matter of the selection of a Secretary-Treasurer was considered. Con- 
siderable discussion centered on the advisability of placing the position perma- 
nently in Salt Lake City where it could be handled jointly with the Quarterly. 
This proposal was rejected. 

Hugh Bone nominated Brock Dixon of Portland State College for the posi- 
tion of Secretary-Treasurer. Dixon was elected without dissent. 

The matter of site for the 1962 meeting was considered. After some dis- 
cussion, Hinderaker moved that the meeting be held at Portland. The motion 
was carried unanimously. It was decided that no action should be taken to 
commit the Association to meeting locations two years in advance. The 1962 

eeting is to be held jointly with the Pacific Northwest Association. 

Present at this meeting were: Bone, Riethmayer, Hinderaker, Harmon, 
Hennessy, Swygard, Ogden, and Enarson. Ellsworth Weaver attended also, at 
Riethmayer’s invitation, to supply any necessary information on the Quarterly. 


M. Judd Harmon, Secretary-Treasurer 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


THE PERILS OF POLITICS 


CHARLES E. MARTIN 


University of Washington 


HAVE JUST RETURNED from the experience of delivering the presi- 

dential address before a highly specialized group of scholars, practitioners, 

and statesmen operating on a national basis. I now shall attempt to give 
the presidential talk before a rather broadly based body of scholars operating in 
a remote but important region of the country. In location, we are as far north and 
west as one can get. In the significance of subject matter, we believe we stand 
at the center, with our lines of thought and action extending to the extremities of 
the country, and even penetrating the contours of the world. 

Like most Western political scientists, my professional life has been divided 
equally between teaching and research in my special field, and in meeting the 
demands, on a broader scale, of our general discipline. I should, therefore, like 
to refer to the general character and interest of our Association, and to speak 
today as a political scientist rather than a professor of international law and 
relations. 

My title may seem to be a discouraging one. It may suggest a spirit of nega- 
tion, and a counsel of despair. It is not so intended. My aim is to set forth the 
principal defect of our discipline today. I shall indicate certain manifestations of 
this defect which I deem to be evidential of my major premise. 

Political science today, as a discipline, and in its totality, is less than the 
sum of its parts. We are known among our colleagues more for our divisions 
than for our unity. Our achievements seem to lie in some of our special fields 
rather than in the advancement of our subject as a whole. Several of our areas 

f instruction find far more congenial association with other disciplines, or areas 
f disciplines, than with some more specialized subjects within the ambit of 
formal political science. In some instances, we function as a “federation” of 
groups, with some organic integration and even some control. In other situations, 


‘ 


we are little more than a “confederacy” of provinces of politics, with little 
ganic or causal relationship between them, and with the special claims of each 
taking precedence over those of the main body. 

Political science, I fully realize, must be an “arrangement of convenience” 
as between its many parts and the several levels of its operation. My argu- 
ment is that, while this is good for purposes of operation and administration, 


is not good enough as the basis of a subject in which we live, move, and 
have our academic and professional being. There can be no sustained loyalty 
Note: This is the presidential address given at the fourteenth annual meeting of the Pacific 


Northwest Political Science Association held at Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, May 12-13, 1961. 
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to a mere “arrangement of convenience.” No genuine or lasting values can be 
found in an operating device. 

Our segmentation runs throughout the substance of our discipline. Seg- 
rnented processes and procedures inevitably follow, extending in many directions. 
i shail deal only with the more obvious ones, the more devastating ones, and 
those about which I believe something can be done. They are, in the order 
of my presentation, the following: 7 


1. The Partible Character of our Discipline 
Our Conflicting Approaches to the Subject 
Our Proliferation of Fields 
Our Strange Alliances 
Our Unbalanced Divisions of Labor 
Our Diverse Training Objectives 
Conclusion: The Way Out and the Way Ahead 


- 


THE PartipLe CHARACTER OF PoLiTICAL SCIENCE 

What is politics? From the days of the ancient philosophers until today 
we find no definition among many which is absolute. They are, in the main, 
relative. Nor do we find convincing unity among them. They seem to partake 
of a special character, or to follow some particular angle. 

Is politics mainly a science? This would seem to be politics in the Aristo 
telian sense. Aristotle was a man of many accomplishments. To us, however, 
he was a political thinker. He came to be “the master of those who know,” not 
necessarily the leader of those who believe. Under this concept, politics is re- 
garded as a body of knowledge, which gives rise to theories that may find ap- 
plication in practice. Political scientists address themselves to the facts of 
politics, based on the political record. These facts are rooted in history. 

If the science of politics is political knowledge, the fruit of such knowledge 
must be other than purely utilitarian or pragmatic. Rather the goal is political 
wisdom. Is the statesman politically wise? Is his judgment reliable? Are his de- 
cisions prudent ones? Is the public issue one which squares with our political 
knowledge and experience of today? 

This view of politics is perhaps the prevailing one among present-day po- 
litical scientists. It has many virtues. However, it also has some limitations. 
The pure scientist, despite denials, cannot but be concerned with the use the 
technologist will make of his findings. In our complicated state life of today, 
political knowledge doubtless should be our final objective. It cannot be the 
only one. Is it our principal purpose? A show of hands among us would reveal 
divergent views. The political scientist must begin with facts and figures. He 
cannot stop there. For the scientist, along with his discoveries, must also inter- 
pret, discover, and explain. He has a function, and even an obligation beyond 
that of merely “setting forth the record.” 

Is politics principally an art? The Machiavellian concept of politics em- 
phasizes this view. To be sure, Machiavelli has had many words and opinions 
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ascribed to him that he never said or meant. He would have the Prince do 
the good and wise thing so long as he could realize his aims without acting 
otherwise. And he would have the Prince remain at peace so long as war was 
not essential to his personal’and national objectives. In case of “necessity,” 
however, he would employ arbitrary measures within, and war without. 

The art of politics need not, of course, partake of the Machiavellian 
character. We are compelled to agree with Alexander Hamilton that “a gov- 
ernment ill executed, whatever it may be in theory, must be in practice a bad 
government.” Pragmatism in politics, then, is not necessarily evil or bad. It 
is interested in success, in achievement, and in results rather than solely in 
justice, ethics, or judgment. It is the area of the administrator, the practical 
politician, the man who must get things done. The institution and processes of 
politics which contribute to these results appeal to him. 

The art of politics asks substantially different questions than does its 
science. Of the man in politics, whether statesman or boss, it asks whether he 
is effective and efficient. Does he get things done? Does he push things 
through? And of political measures, while hoping that they are “sound” in 
theory, and “right” in ethics, his principal inquiry and concern are whether 
they will “work.” 

Is politics more or less of art than science? This question, as we follow our 
discipline today, is truly a divisive one. 

To what degree is politics a system of ethics? Are we to regard the Platonic 
approach to the state as the basic one? The area of Platonic ideas is one of 
values. The just and perfect state is found in the life of the just man, who 
must be specially trained for such experience. 

Like Plato of old, there is a division of politics today which is concerned 
with the justice or unjustice of laws, policies, administrative action, or any other 
state function. I would call this the ethics of politics. It deals with what is 
right and wrong in politics. Of the statesman and politician, it will inquire 
into the moral values in his public conduct and his official action. It will seek 
to take the measure of his political conscience. Of the political issue, it asks 
whether or not it is right. Will it result in injustice? Does it comply with 
the individual and collective moral standards of the community? 

The scientists and artists of politics make no more frequent or disastrous 
mistake as to underrate the importance and effect of this arm of the nature 
of politics. In a democracy, and especially in the United States, it sometimes 
enjoys the greatest solicitude of the voter or the concern of the citizen. Great 
national decisions frequently turn on what is deemed politically right than what 
is politically wise or workable. And statesmen and rulers, whether elective or 
appointive, lean strongly toward emphasizing the ethical, which in turn easily 
becomes the hortatory. President Eisenhower, for example, spoke frequently as a 
political moralist, delivering in substance if not in form what was virtually 
a civic sermon. Overwhelmingly favorable verdicts of the public abundantly 
sustained his approach. 
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What, then, is the nature of our discipline? Is it essentially a science? 
Or an art? Or a system of ethics? Or is it something of each? Which heritage 
should we follow—the Aristotelian? The Machiavellian? Or the Platonic? 
Or do all three have a place in the character and integrity of our discipline? 


Our ConFLICTING APPROACHES TO POoLITIcs 


Neither an identity of approaches to our subject, nor their regimentation, 
are to be encouraged in our teaching and research. Politics is a pluralistic 
discipline. It has many facets. The subject is as diverse and serrated as its 
leading institution—the state. We enjoy declaring that our is a “complex” or 
“complicated” subject. Sometimes we seem to make it more so by the con- 
flicting, contradictory, and even misleading approaches we take toward our 
discipline. Our curricula, frequently growing out of a merger or combination 
of these approaches, unrelated in theory and uncoordinated in practice, are 
doubtless the most convincing evidence of this tendency. 

Our approaches should avoid two extremes. They should not be so broad 
or so speculative that the several divisions of our subject may not find a logical 
and convenient location within the larger framework. Nor should they be so 
narrow or concrete that the unity and totality of the discipline are prevented or 
denied. 

I shall only enumerate, without extended discussion, five conventional 
approaches to politics. Implicit in each approach are its assets and limitations. 
Each is susceptible of logical justification and effective employment when all 
parts are recognized and their claims respected. Yet, by overemphasis on one 
part, and neglect of the other, or the domination of one part, and the denial 
of the others, any approach may lead to an educational desert, politically 
speaking. 

1. The approach on grounds of purposes or ends, and their realization 

Such an approach begins with end or purpose. We explore ideas, principles, 
fundamental doctrines, concepts and theories of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, what is needed and desired, and what is not needed and undesired. 
Such considerations generally look#o ultimate ends, such as the supreme wis 
dom, the greatest good, or the highest obligation. It may be only hopeful, or 
it may be utopian. This is the approach of political philosophy. 

Then follows the political institution, which is the ways and means of 
achieving political ends. Any institution must be organized and established. 
Such organization and establishment, tied 4o an object or purpose, is an institu- 
tion. Frequently the objective or end sought is revealed in the working of 
the institution itself. 

The combination of philosophy and institution appears to be the most 
universal and inclusive approach to politics. It is also the historical approach. 
Philosophy provides “inventive thought,” the institution, provides “effective ac- 
tion.” Together they are a noble team in politics, and are widely regarded as the 
two “royal roads” to political behavior. 
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2. The approach on grounds of the ascertainment and direction of the political 


will and its use 

The first step is to determine the political will, and to guide and direct it. 
It must be translated into law, custom, or decree, with the sanction of authority. 
Political power must lead to political action. This is the process of politics. 

There follows inevitably the process of administration. It uses the will thus 
determined, and the power thus provided, to render the concrete services and 
activities of government. The process may be voluntary where possible, and 
compulsory, where necessary. Method and agency are a leading concern of 
administration. 

The debate over the primacy of these two processes is a futile one. Valu- 
able time on the occasion of the presidential addresses before the American 
Political Science Association, and valuable space in the American Political 
Science Review have been wasted over this question. Politics decides what 
shall be done and authorizes the doing of it. Administration decides how it 
shall be done and by whom. And there is much of policy and decision-making 
in execution. 

This approach has a distinct bearing on current policies and present 
issues: it may not, as in the case of philosophy and institutions, derive from 
ancient times and look toward the ultimate and universal. It has a genuine 
application to the here and now; it is conceivably our most expedient approach. 
3. The approach on the basis of jurisdiction, or “levels” of authority 

In our political jargon, every agency or instrument of government, from 
high to low, has become a “level.” The disparities, within “levels” ate striking, 
even within our own country. Compare, for example, the city of New York 
with the state of Nevada. They are ven more striking in external relations. 
The Prime Minister of New Zealand presides over a much smaller national 
population in his country than does the Mayor of Los Angeles over his city 
population. 

We begin, of course, with the national government. It is the basis of 
sovereignty and power. It is the sole and exclusive authority in foreign 
relations. It exercises supremacy over the states in all matters of national 
concern. It possesses absolute sovereignty, and exercises exclusive jurisdiction 
within its borders. It is subject to no superior authority in its external relations. 
There is no instrument higher than, or as high, in authority and legal obligation, 
as its constitution, whether written or unwritten. 


Then come state governments, autonomous units within a federal system, 
without sovereignty, but with original power to rule themselves in local con- 
cerns. While inferior to the national government, they are protected by it in a 
number of particulars spelled out in our Constitution. 


Local government units, with us, are creatures of the autonomous units 
in a federal system which we call “states.”” Whether county, city, town, parish, 
shire or township, they exist at the sufferance of a state government and of 
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the people of a state. Local self-government, or arbitrary control from above, 
is within each state’s discretion. 

The image of national capital, of statehouse, and of townhouse has exer- 
cised a profound impression on the American political mind. It has also pro- 
vided an approach to the discipline of political science which, while significant 
in terms of hierarchy and rank, is of doubtful value in terms of substance and 
function. 


4. The approach on the basis of the function and distribution of power 

By this I do not mean our constitutional law doctrine of the separation of 
governmental powers, with the accompanying principle of checks and balances. 
I refer rather to the division of powers on the basis of function, and the scientific 
allocation of authority to departments or agencies in keeping with that funda- 
mental assumption. 

The very primers of political science define the executive authority as the 
continuing, stable element in government, and accredit it historically as the 
source and authority for all derivative governmental action. The power is the 
authority to act. The function is stability and continuity in government. The 
institution is the executive establishment in any state. 

The same primers regard the legislative authority as the deliberative, policy- 
determining element in government which defines the political will, usually 
on a representative basis. Its character of assembly, consultation, discussion, de- 
bate, and decision by voting often runs counter to the executive authority. It 
has been the legislature which has secured liberty, rights, and rule by the 
people. It represents, in a measure, the transitory in government, due to its 
function and character. 

To the judicial authority is given the function of protecting the individual 
in the enjoyment of his rights and of requiring of him his duties. It guards against 
the anarchism of the individual and the arbitrary authority of the state. It 
protects the individual in setting the machinery of the state in motion in his 
own behalf. With us, it interprets the fundamental law of the land. As against 
initiative, policy, administration, and action, it is an element of restraint in 
government. 

The approach of function coupled with appropriate power enjoys a long 
history and a comparatively wide application. It is often confused with a doc- 
trine which too often only serves to separate, divide, check, and even prevent 
the exercise of power or the achievement of action. And like all Gaul it is divided 
into three parts. Its influence among political scientists is that of affording 
an easy and convenient approach to politics. Perhaps more than any other, it 
_ to concentrate on one ingredient of power, to the neglect or even the 
ex@usion of the others. When followed too closely, it can divide our discipline, 
as it sometimes leads to the fragmentation of state power and authority. 


5. The approach on the basis of domestic and external authority 


The first step in this approach is through a state’s internal affairs. This is 
where the state is supreme within its own dominions; wheré’ municipal law 
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prevails as against international law; where the basis of legal obligation is the 
subordination of a legal subject to a superior political authority; and where 
sovereignty is absolute and jurisdiction is exclusive. 

In its external affairs, the state is equal, but not sovereign. It is not supreme 
in this area, but is free from external control. International law prevails over 
municipal law. Legal obligation, externally, is based on coordination, or on the 
mutual consent of equals. Negotiation and agreement rather than legislation 
and voting are the processes of settlement and decision. 

Distinctions based on internal and external affairs, and on domestic and 
foreign concerns are significant in determining the limits of international and 
national jurisdiction, and in designating the areas of the application of muni- 
cipal law and international law respectively. They relate mainly to law, which 
is only a part of politics. They provide no constructive approach to politics as 
a whole. Unduly pursued, they could lead to a division of the discipline into 
international relations and domestic affairs. Politics neither begins nor ends 
with the drawing of any boundary line. 

Which of these approaches should open the door to our study and research? 


Our PROLIFERATION OF FIELDS 


Politics as an art is as old as the first group-living of mankind. Its literature 
spans the centuries. As a formal academic discipline, the memory of man run- 
neth to the contrary. At first the courses were few, the subject-matter was 


fundamental, and the aim was to contribute, in a special way, to the general 
education of the individual. Today our courses are legion, our materials are 
highly specialized, and our aims are both particular and diverse. 

The most dramatic, and to me the most alarming development, has been 
the splitting up of an ordered and systematic body of knowledge into “fields,” 


“areas,” or “divisions.” In many cases the establishment of a given field may 
be fully justified. Such merit, however, is far from universal. The relation of 
a number of such “fields” to each other, and to the discipline as a whole, are 
often difficult to discover. We have become, instead of professors of political 
science, only professors of a segment thereof. This condition of things, on the 
academic side, stems in part from the growing demand for specialization on the 
part of scholars. It is also due in part to the pressure to provide “fields” for 
specialized graduate study and research. On the more applied side, it is argued 
that the state has become a much more complicated and diversified institution, 
operating on many levels, penetrating many areas, and assuming many functions. 

The remedy is clear. In the colleges and universities, the political scientists 
must want to do something about it, and must say so with conviction. The 
college and university governing boards and policy officials must, on their part, 
change some of their educational values, and modify some of their academic 
objectives. On the more pragmatic side, is there any valid reason why the 
discipline of politics, with study and research as its leading goals, should re- 
capitulate the state in action, with its constantly changing personnel, agencies, 
and institutions? 
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For graduate study and research, the separate fields for the candidate 
have become somewhat standardized. Seven such fields' are frequently pro- 
vided, with a more recent eighth, being “psychological” or “behavioristic” in 
character. The result is the graduate student trained in some segments of po 
litical science, and the teacher “professing” one or more of such segments. Such 
splitting of the subject inevitably seeps down into our undergraduate offering, 
frequently determining curricula, controlling the division of function and labor, 
and influencing, if not governing, goals of discipline and training. 

A more profitable course, I believe, is to look into the two or three “div- 
isions” or “fields” of study in politics offered by the undergraduate colleges of 
the country. Such divisions have in mind a satisfactory and representative 
“spread” of courses within “major” fields, together with an opportunity for 
guided concentration, both for “honors” and advanced study programs, and 
as preparation for graduate work. Let our specialization be on the basis of 
- these two or three more fundamental groupings than on that of the seven or 
eight areas of graduate work. Let us be, first, professors of political science, 
and then specialists in an even broader segment than now seems possible. It 
will enrich our undergraduate teaching. It will broaden the base of our ad- 
vanced study, and will both widen and lengthen its horizons. Our date-and- 
fact research will at least be rendered less sterile. It would acquire the potential 
of becoming significant. ; 

If this proposal “makes sense,” and if the “fragments” of our subject 
should be made to serve the whole discipline while moving from the circum- 
ference closer to the center, what could each do, within its own ambit, to help 
make politics more rather than less the sum of its parts? I “make bold” to suggest 
the following: 


1. That the theorist become something of a theologian, and provide us 
with a dogma, resulting in a profound belief in the validity of our subject, and 
in our professional pursuit of it. I would also ask him to be a true philosopher, 
thus providing an underlying unity transcending our diversities. 

2. That the public lawyer, uninhibited by the private law distractions of 
the law school, lay down for us the basis of a workable foreign relations power 
consistent with our national interest in world affairs, and with our leadership 


of the Free World. 


3. That the professor of American politics redefine the role of the party 
in these days of declining party allegiances, when the executive and legislative 
branches are frequently divided along party lines. Related to this is what the 
representative today actually represents, in the light of these conditions, and 
of the impact of interest groups on our representative institutions. 


4 


4. That the professor of state and local government inform us of the 
definitive role of state government in the face of growing economic, social, and 
political centralization on a national scale. 


* These fields are: (1) theory; (2) public law; (3) American government and politics; (4) State 
and local government; (5) public administration; (6) comparative government; and (7) im~ 
ternational relations. 
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5. That the public administrationist tell us how we may truly profession- 
alize the public service, at the same time how to cease politicizing it. 

6. That the comparative government expert compare and contrast institu- 
tions rather than structure and that a “grand design” of such comparative in- 
stitutions be provided for the utilization of the new governments of the world. 

7. That the professor of international relations, instead of talking around 
the problem of power, and being impressed with it as a phenomenon, define 


criteria which will indicate the appropriate use of power, and an obligation to 
follow the criteria thus defined. 


You may logically object that these suggested inquiries are too general and 
not sufficiently specialized. This is a proper observation. However, they have 
two advantages. For one thing, each proposal strikes at or near the heart of 
the generally distinctive character and contribution of the relevant field. And 
for another, each inquiry lies logically and integrally within politics in its 
totality. 

Our STRANGE ALLIANCES 


Prior to its academic independence, political science was usually thought 
as a part of law, history, or political economy. Since then, we have more fre- 
quently been judged by our impingement on the circumference of our allicd 
subjects than by our substance and procedures at our own center. We should, 
as a discipline, forswear any attachments of the past which limit our scope 
and inhibit our action. We should seek alliances with disciplines which most 
nearly approach our own in objective, content, and institutions, and which 
contribute to our greatest independence, freedom, and service. 

Law is a part of politics. To many the opposite seems to be the case. The 
training of the lawyer is sometimes likened to that of the carrier pigeon which, 
in emphasizing its return flight, is taught to take one step forward and two 
steps backward! Preoccupied with the demands of private law, the lawyer can 
give only slight attention to public law and the needs of the state. While 
giving some heed to our “Constitution of law,” our “Constitution of govern- 
ment” is neglected. Membership of the Bar is slowly but surely yielding its 
time-honored status as a qualification for any post connected with the ser- 
vice of the state. President Wilson taught politics as a profession. President 
Kennedy and Secretary Rusk studied it as “majors” in their respective colleges. 
The trained political scientists seem, at long last, to be coming into their own. 

History is sometimes defined as the record of the past. Our alliance with 
it is close, and continuing. Its materials form a vital part of our political labora- 
tory. However, our functions and objectives are quite different. Time is of the 
essence in both. Which periods of time are the determining question. Political 
science offers no apology for dealing with recent and contemporary materials 
and problems. It does not avoid recommendations, solutions, opinions and 
judgments when they are appropriately called for and carefully rendered. 

Economics, once our partner, has become in effect our closest ally. It seems 
nearest us in objective and purpose. It stresses recent and contemporary prob- 
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lems and materials. The state, while not primarily an economic institution, 
has assumed colossal economic functions. Political action is widely employed 
to guarantee and supply a wide range of economic and social services. Every 
policy of the United States, domestic and foreign, has an economic angle, if not 
an economic base. Politics and economics, both in theory and action, proceed 
along compatible parallel lines. Each is unshackled by the dates and facts of 
history and by the stare decisis of law. 

This is not an argument for our abandonment of our relations with law 
and history. They are traditional. Our early relations with them, however, 
were that of satellite to planetary body. My point is that the content, objectives, 
and pursuits of political science cannot be those of law and history. It has its 
own distinctive position and role to maintain. And in our role of independent 
ally, I regard economics as the discipline with which we may establish the 
closest relations, with the maximum advantage to both. 

Closer ties are developing between political science and the related dis- 
ciplines of anthropology and geography. Peoples and places have their political 
significance. Both in domestic affairs and in international relations, our science 
will gain from an intimate association with these subjects of instruction, both in 
substance and method. 

Psychology, and to a lesser extent, sociology, have had an uneven but 
nevertheless effective influence on politics from the standpoint of methodology. 
This impact has led to another division of political science, i.e., political be- 
havior. Since this development leaves me with an “aching void,” I am content 
to leave it that way, yielding the field of discussion to younger and more pro- 
gressive men! 

Our UnBALaANceD Divisions oF LABOR 


Our labors “in the vineyard” of politics embrace, generally speaking, that 
trinity of endeavors, teaching, research, and community and public services. 
Some of us devote our time to one of them; others, while concentrating on one, 
attempt a certain competence in a second; and a few of us, over the years, 
have had to try our hand at all three. 

Dr. Bone’s presidential address last year was titled “The Primacy of Peda- 
gogy.” No better case for teaching as our major function could be made. This 
must be so in the college. It should be so in the university. From the freshman 
course to the doctoral seminar, we have the challenge to present a vital subject 
of infinite variety to various sorts of students. All of them, from the “Able 
Cman” to the outstanding intellectual, will seek and find his place in the 
body politic. It is an effort of the highest human dignity. As teachers, we 
command their respect but not their servility. In return, we extend not alone 
our services and leadership, but our fellowship as well. So far, our teaching 
requires the contact of warm and challenging human personalities. The ma- 
chine simply will not do. 

Research, highly desirable in the college, is essential in the university. 
Teachers are seldom given credit for the most important research of all— 
adequate preparation for the presentation of their lecture and classroom 
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material. Teaching “so many hours a week” is a gross understatement of the 
teacher’s time and effort. Unless he does this continuing research thoroughly, 
he does not long remain a teacher. 

Research in the professional sense is within the capacity of most teachers 
on any “level” of instruction. In addition to instructing our students, we have 
the obligation to instruct each other in those areas of learning where we have, 
by study and experience, gained specialized knowledge and superior competence. 
Publications which result from such favorable conditions, whose objective is 
solely, first to discover, and then to inform, are research in the highest degree. 
Such inquiry may take the form of a series of occasional monographs, or may 
become the magnum opus of a lifetime of investigation. Political research, 
like other scholarly inquiry, is a highly personal thing. It cannot be hurried. 
Its results, to be worth while, should not appear at too frequent intervals. Its 
validity cannot depend on the amount of space it occupies on a library shelf. 
While accurate documentation is both essential and important, it is well that 
the author not mistake footnotes for learning. Such research should be vital. 
It need not be dull. Facts and figures which are the core of what is known 
as “library research” are yielding in primacy and significance to “field studies” 
based on current situations and on concerte materials. It is by means of such 
studies that our profession keeps in constant touch with the sources of inspir- 
ation and light. 

Other forms of publication have their place. Political science studies in- 
evitably strike out in many directions. The textbook written with the royalty 
chiefly in mind, and the report of a service bureau or the memorandum prepared 
by a research institution with an eye on the highest fee, are in some instances 
not to be regarded as research studies at all, and in others are to be accorded 
only a secondary status. 

Community service is as natural to the political scientist as industrial and 
technical services are to the scientist. It is his laboratory. Even the theorist 
must have some contact with the citizenry. In the areas of state and local gov- 
ernment, American government and politics, public administration, and inter- 
national relations, it becomes a part of his professional experience. He neglects 
it at his peril. The main questions are what service one should attempt, and 
how much time he should give to it. It should be a genuine community under- 
taking, compatible with one’s academic character and objectives, and devoid 
of special pleading and partisan bias. Such service should be a perceptible 
factor in a professor’s professional advancement. 

Public service in the sense of holding elective or appointive positions in a 
governmental system is quite another consideration. The feeling that the 
academician, holding or seeking a political post should leave his teaching post, 
once widely held, has long since yielded to' a common acceptance of appoint- 
ment to an administrative post while on leave of absence. Some universities 
go so far today as to grant leave pending the outcome of a campaign, or even 
during a term of elective office-holding. This tendency is of doubtful wisdom, 
and can lead to unfortunate results. The political scientist, like other scholars 
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of an institution of learning, “takes the veil” in a real sense when entering 
upon his academic duties and while discharging them. A professor afflicted 
with “Potomac fever,” or its lesser counterpart, seldom recovers. Nor is he of 
absolute and unlimited value to his own institution and to the teaching pro- 
fession. The thirst for power in politics, like the quest for money in business, 
leads away from, rather than toward, academic and scholarly success. Save 
for unusual situations, it is better that the philosopHgr-politician and ‘his insti- 
tution part company. 

The three-fold functions of teaching, research, and service are, for the 
most part, unequally distributed throughout the scholar’s career. Where 
teaching is the primary task of the faculty member, and little time is left for 
research, a record, either exclusively or principally in the latter, should not 
be the basis of his professional reward. Nor should one holding a post essen- 
tially of a research character be evaluated mainly on his teaching record. The 
present division of labor between these functions, then, especially in political 
science, is unbalanced and unequal. Priorities both of time and concentration 
should be established in each of these areas, and criteria should be set up, evalu- 
ating their respective merits in relation to the professional achievement of each 
faculty member. Moreover, the special circumstances attending the work of 
the political scientist, or contrasted with the conditions which face, say, the 
professor of Greek, should be kept steadily in mind. 


Our Diverse TRAINING OBJECTIVES 
Who should study political science? What arrangement should be made 
to meet the legitimate needs of the several groups seeking our instruction? 
Should, in a democracy, general training enjoy a priority of our effort and 
resources? Or should first place be reserved for those who seem destined to 
rule? We discuss these questions at length, and frequently. Yet we solve them 
in a “by guess and by gosh” fashion, with no covering evaluation of respective 


needs and merits. Nor do we apply any underlying principle of comparative 
values. 


In sum, our appeal to the student seems directed to these five categories: 


(1) the student who desires political science as a part of his general education; 
(2) the citizen who wants guidance, in general terms, in the pursuit of his 
civic rights and duties; (3) the working politician, in the course of his party 
activity and his election to public office; (4) the government expert, headed for 
the state’s administrative services, and (5) the scholar in politics, as the future 
teacher and investigator. 

Each of these categories deserves careful analysis, followed by adequate 
provision for the students’ instruction. The greater need, of course, is their 
integration in the minds of political scientists themselves, before institutional 
action to provide the essential staff and resources can be wisely invoked. In 
stitution and department should determine their principal training objectives, 
concentrating on one for their major and distinctive effort, and assuming only 
such others as they can do well. Others should be let go. 
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The types of institutions through which we function, in respect of all 
classes of students, are: (1) the undergraduate college; (2} the university, 
with its departments, colleges, and schools, covering all sorts of studies from 
elementary to advanced, and (3) the specialized or functional school of 
some branch of politics. The institutional machinery by means of which such 
instruction is offered is the following:. (1) the department of political science 
or government; (2) the institute for advanced study and research; (3) schools 
of government or of public and international affairs; (4) the “area” program 
for integrated and interdisciplinary study, under which the idea of the “sub- 
ject” is sacrificed to that of the “region”; and (5) programs for field service as an 
experience in “laboratory” training in specialized political subjects. 

If the ideas underlying our several categories are or become somewhat un- 
clear, and occasionally even obscure, the agencies set up for their realization are 
even more inadequate as a piece of academic “housing” machinery. They 
mushroom frequently. Other than the standardized department, they disappear, 
either to be abandoned or to reappear. Neither idea nor agency in this area 
of political science concern has been adequately thought through. If we do 
not put and keep our own house in order, how may we expect to train our 
students to take over the reins and power of government? 


THe Way Out and THE Way AHEAD 

I have said that political science, as an academic discipline today, is less 
rather than more than the sum of its parts. In support of this, I have de- 
scribed: (1) the partible character of our discipline; (2) our conflicting ap- 
proaches; (3) our proliferation of fields; (4) our strange alliances; (5) our un- 
balanced divisions of labor; (6) and our diverse training objectives, together 
with our inadequate agencies for their realization. 

Is there “a way out”? Is there “a way ahead”? I believe there is. Can we 


do anything to make our subject more than the sum of its parts? I believe 
we can. 


There is neither time nor space to do other than suggest a set of principles 
by which we may escape from our segregated, conflicting, proliferated, frag- 
mented, and unbalanced condition of things. To be sure, they are words of 


general significance. But they are susceptible of detailed and specialized appli- 
cation. 


1. Simplicity. Let us seek the simple things in our objectives, agencies, 
and procedures, and especially in our vocabulary. 

2. Values. Let us find a dogma for politics as a discipline of human 
dignity and lasting values. 


3. Unity. While recognizing our necessary and commendable diversities, 
let us find a common denominator without which any consistent academic dis- 
cipline is impossible. 

4. Selectivity. We must learn to let some good things go by. We cannot 
offer the whole curriculum, any more than any one student can elect it. We 
must be satisfied with doing a few things well, whether in “breadth” or in “depth.” 
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5. Priorities. This merely means putting “first things first.” Among the few 
things we select to do, we must rate them in their order of command of our time, 
effort, and resources. In doing this we shape our character and reveal our true 
purpose. 

6. Optimism. The last in time is the first in importance. Ours is a 
dynamic, growing, changing, and challenging subject. Its faults are in great 
measure the results of these very qualities which make for its vitality and 
interest. No one need pity the professor of political science for the choice of 
profession he has made... If he feels sorry for himself, he should seek “greener” 
fields as soon as possible. While rooted in the past, politics is the science of the 
future. While our institutions are evolutionary, they are not bogged down in the 
quagmire of “graveyard government.” 


When I was a young student in California, a great cartoonist gave the 
over populated, suburbanized, and overadvertised region known as Southern 
California its then necessary shot in the arm. His cartoon was labeled “South- 
ern California Straight Ahead.” 

In less commercial terms, with more sober thought, and with longer-range 
objectives in mind, I conclude by suggesting: “Political Science Straight Ahead.” 


Public Administration 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF STATE BUDGETING 


KENNETH BraGcG 
Legislative Fiscal Officer, State of Oregon 


The objectives of individual legislators are more complex than simply the 
over-all purpose of authorizing programs, appropriating funds, and levying 
taxes. A legislator desires to represent a certain part of the state. Some are 
interested in developing a political image suitable for obtaining higher office. 
Many are interested in altering the Governor’s budget. They feel that there 
are many alternatives regarding the manner in which public funds are ex- 
pended, and that the legislature should participate in the process of selection. 

In 1959 a Legislative Fiscal Committee was established with funds for a 
fiscal officer and staff responsible for making recommendations to the legisla- 
ture regarding the Governor’s budget, the administrative organization of the 
state, and revenue estimates. During the 1959-61 biennium the Committee 
made several studies, including a space utilization study of higher education and 
a review of policies and procedures concerning electronic data processing. Just 
prior to the 1961 session, the Fiscal Office conducted a pre-session budget 
orientation review for approximately one-third of the legislature and prepared 
a report for each member concerning the Governor’s budget. This report ana- 
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lyzed major programs and reviewed revenue estimates. During the session the 
Legislative Fiscal Office provided direct fact gathering services and analyses 
of budget problems for various subcommittees of the Joint Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The policy and political process implications of recent developments of 
budgeting in Oregon are difficult to assess. Many of the results are indirect. 
The report of higher education space utilization was supported by the Director 
of Finance, commended by the Chancellor of Higher Education, and criticized 
by newspaper editors. The Board of Higher Education very shortly after the 
report was issued adopted space objectives for utilization and approximately $10 
million was lopped off the building program request for 1961-63. 

The Legislative Fiscal Office has attempted to audit or project into the 
future on a planning basis, and has avoided involvement in executive decisions 
either by not acceding to requests by the executive to participate on the one 
hand and by not intruding on the other. Its pre-orientation session was very 
much appreciated by the legislators. The attendance was nearly 100 per cent 
throughout the five days of the program, which gave perspective to the major 
financial aspects of the forthcoming session. 

The report concerning the Governor’s budget analyzed and presented 
alternatives in contrast to the budget document which described and justified 
programs. The theoretical and practical effect of analyzing alternative expendi- 
ture programs, as compared with a single proposal in the Governor’s budget, 
is that scarce resources are exposed to additional competition at the legislative 
level. Programs are challenged at the legislative political level and the catalyst 
is the report of alternatives by the Legislative Fiscal Office. 

The recent session of the Oregon Legislature resulted in several changes 
in the Governor’s budget. This ability to make adjustments to the program 
gave the legislature confidence, removed some of the feelings of just being a 
rubber stamp and placed the legislature in a more relaxed position. Without 
assistance from its own staff, the recent session would have been more tense in 
terms of communication between the legislature and the executive. 

One distinction is that the fiscal staff is much smaller than the Executive 
Department of Finance and Administration. Another is that the Finance and 
Administration Department, once the Governor’s budget is printed, is com- 
mitted to supporting a position, both with respect to expenditures and revenue 
estimates. The Fiscal Office then is a key instrument in developing any changes 
in the Governor’s budget. 

The Fiscal Office is available to develop facts which are not subject to the 
policy of the Governor and thus are acceptable to the legislature in a different 
way than the Governor’s analyses. Unlike the Department of Finance and 
Administration, the Fiscal Office is not responsible for maintaining the political 
image of an elective official. Therefore, the office can develop facts and present 
alternatives without being subject to policy modification or adjustment by the 
Chief Executive. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
STATE BUDGETING 


FREEMAN HoLMER 


Director, Oregon Department of Finance and Administration 


The program or performance budget has sought to transfer attention of 
state legislators and executives, as Professor Skipman has noted, from items of 
input (objects of expenditure to items of output (program and performance). 
Such a transfer of focus is highly useful and is one of the items of unfinished 
business in budgetary reform. 

While seeking to focus attention on policy issues, the program or per- 
formance budget has also provided an added element to the normal tensions 
that beset legislative-executive relationships. In its fiscal activity, legislatures 
have been confronted by increasingly complex budgets involving expenditures 
that have grown by 1,000 per cent in twenty years. In a few short months, 
part-time legislators find it nearly impossible to master the complexities of the 
policy issues implicit in a state budget. 

The natural course has been for legislaters to focus on the “input” items: 
positions, salary scales, out-of-state travel, printing costs—the “things” (rather 
than the programs) implied by a budget. Legislative recognition that these are 
not the crucial aspects of budgetary review has grown in recent years. This 
recognition has been reflected in the creation of interim controls by legislative 
committees, such as Oregon’s Emergency Board, which is empowered to author- 
ize the expenditure of certain conditional appropriations. It is also reflected in 
the establishment of permanent legislative staffs, with primary responsibilities 
as fiscal advisers to the legislature. 

The legislative fiscal officer offers the legislature “its own” staff. No longer 
must legislators rely only on the fiscal counsel of an executive budget office. They 
have an additional — and less suspect — source of data and alternatives. 

This development may facilitate legislative deliberations by providing 
occasional corroboration of executive recommendations. However, the chief 
result is more likely to be to intensify executive-legislative conflict by forcing 
the executive branch to a more vigorous and less flexible defense of its bud- 
getary recommendations. When the legislature’s fiscal officer criticizes directly 
or by implication, the executive fiscal officer has no alternative but to respond 
either by agreeing or disagreeing with the criticism. If agreement with such 
criticism is frequent, the executive must soon seek new fiscal counsel. 

In both California and Washington (after long experience with legislative 
fiscal officers), the executive branch has begun to restrict access to executive 
budget hearings. This is an understandable development which raises the 
crucial question: How will the public interest best be served? 

Certainly the legislature needs reliable information, but will the strength- 
ening of legislative staff shed more light or merely add to the heat of legislative 
decision-making? Much will depend on the nature and tenure of the legislative 
staff. To the extent that it is professional, permanent, and independent, the 
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legislative staff may truly broaden the base of legislative information. To the 
extent that the staff is political, temporary, and under the close direction of legisla- 
tive leaders, it may serve a totally different set of purposes. 

The response of the legislative branch to the shifting balance of power 
and to the expanding role of state government is a clearly understandable one. 
Beyond doubt, the changing patterns of legislative staffing constitute the most 
significant recent developments in the theory and practice of state budgeting. 


THE PROGRAM BUDGET IN STATE GOVERNMENT . 


Georce A. SHIPMAN 
University of Washington 


Contemporary developments in state budgeting range over nearly all 
aspects of budgeting and the budgetary process. Notable among these develop- 
ments is a significant trend in the design of the state budget, the use of the 
program or performance budget, as distinct from the traditional “‘administra- 
tive” type. The program-performance budget has in itself a special significance; 
it also has definite effects upon the nature of the accounting system, the use 
of operating statistics, and the design of program planning and scheduling tech- 
niques, among others. To the political scientist, the central interest of the 
program-performance budget is in its impact upon decision-making, in the 
issues of policy it raises and the context within which they are posed for reso- 
lution. 

The familiar administrative budget distributes funds by organizational units, 
with objects of expenditure set forth in “line items.” In some jurisdictions, this 
itemization is limited to rounded amounts for a department or major agency 
as a whole; in others, it is extended to specification of precise amounts for 
subordinate operating units and particular projects. In effect, it concentrates 
attention upon underwriting an organizational entity as a unit in being. The 
unit’s activities are not identified for review and authorization. The productivity 
of the agency is not automatically brought into question. Emphasis is upon 
“inputs” of the various resources to be utilized in’ maintaining a going concern. 
It follows almost inevitably that reviewing bodies and the legislature become 
preoccupied with questions that inherently belong close to the operating level 
of management. Reconsideration of operating decisions is invited, while the 
larger issues of program productivity and program justification are obscured. 

The program-performance budget, by contrast, emphasizes these issues. 
Concern is with productivity and the cost of an estimated level of production, 
with “output” rather than “input.” The major item is for the “program.” 
Program yield, or end product, is expressed as a unit of activity. Program cost 
is obtained by multiplying together projected workload and cost per unit, both 
subject to detailed justification. Activities of more than one organization unit 
or agency may be involved in program; their operations are blended together 
in projection of program cost. The performance aspect of this budget is a 
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more detailed analysis of the program unit cost. Each identifiable, self-con- 
tained operation is expressed in terms of its contribution to the program unit, 
and is priced to represent the cost of that “performance.” The total cost of a 
program unit, then, is the sum of costs of the component performance units neces- 
sary to produce it. For example, average patient-day cost for a program of 
institutional care for the mentally ill will include all direct costs of maintain- 
ing the patient, allocations for average costs of therapy and supervision, and a 
distribution of expense for institutional maintenance and general overhead. 

This budget aims at focusing decision-making attention upon program 
questions. How much program activity is desirable in relation to activity.volume 
of other programs competing for public funds from the same sources? Is the unit 
cost well justified by cost analysis? How does it compare with similar costs in 
other jurisdictions? Internal management concerns are not highlighted by this 
budget structure, as they tend to be by the administrative budget. In a sense, 
the assumption is that, if unit costs bear scrutiny, internal management is 
essentially sound. If they do not, it is an inherently executive responsibility to 
seek out and correct points of inadequacy. 

The program-performance budget has important advantages, but it is not 
an easy method to design and install. When a jurisdiction undertakes to shift 
to it from the administrative budget, the change is inevitably slow. Not only 
is budget format changed, but a different accounting system, an activity statis 
tics system, and a cost analysis system are necessary. More difficult and more 
subtle are changes in the way responsibility is delegated and monitored, and 
performance evaluated. Different points of view and criteria are involved. Al- 
tered approaches are necessary at the legislative level. The transition period has 
its own pitfalls. The shift to use of over-all program estimates comes first, and 
before performance costs are developed to support them. In some jurisdictions, 
a hybrid type of budgeting is relied upon during this interim. (A few have never 
progressed beyond the hybrid.) It is a thoroughly dangerous period, for bud- 
getary decisions are based upon a set of estimates that the estimating method 
cannot support, and detailed costs will not cumulate into program costs. Utter 
confusion may result. 

On balance, the program-performance budget can result in significant re- 
structuring of decision-making by its pressures upon policy levels to limit them- 
selves to policy decisions. But the risks should not be discounted. It is more 
difficult for the legislature to monitor operating management. Unless there is 
strong, effective program management, there is less basis for legislative confi- 
dence in administrative proposals. Moreover, unless the change is complete 
and the new system fully installed, the result can be a combination of the 
weaker features of both systems. Finally, the question arises whether legis 
lative decisions will-actually be made upon the program policy basis, or whether 
decision-making will continue in the former context, based upon special and 
supplementary administrative estimates demanded by legislative committees. 
This question can be answered only by experience. 
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International Relations 


PROBLEMS OF SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


KaALESH DUDHARKAR 
Reed College 


This paper dealt with the problems and prospects of Chinese-American 
relations in their historical perspective. It reviewed the Chinese-American re- 
lations since the Open Door policy in an attempt to characterize the main fea- 


tures of American policy toward China. This historical review made the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. China has been the passive object rather than the active subject in the 
contest of contending policies. 


2. The relations among Great Power neighbors of China, which have 


been crucial, were examined. 
3. The major American objective was to prevent Great Power hegemony 
in China. 


4. The commitments in pursuit of this objective have not been adequately 
backed by required power, and the American response to international problems 
of Chinese social revolution has not been adequate. 


5. With the rise of Communist China, the nature of American problems 


has changed radically — now it is China which constitutes a threat to its weak 
neighbors. Now American policy is faced with the problem of containing China, 
the major confrontation being whether to meet this problem by creating local 
centers of power or to rely on American power. So far both alternatives are being 
followed on short-term and inadequate bases. The response is complicated now 
by the intrusion of social revolutionary factors in the surrounding areas. 


SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS: PAST AND FUTURE 


JoHn S. REsHETAR, Jr. 
University of Washington 


The unique nature of the relationship between Communist China and 
the Soviet Union was made evident in the very beginning when it required 
two months of negotiation in Moscow to conclude the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
February 14, 1950. The Soviet willingness in the end to relinquish the claims 
imposed upon Nationalist China in the treaty of August 14, 1945, indicated 
that Peking had to be reckoned with and was no ordinary satellite regime. 
Several factors have contributed to Peking’s unique position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. The Chinese Communists obtained power largely as a result of their 
own efforts and with little direct Soviet aid. China, the world’s most populous 
country, has the most numerous Communist party with a membership of more 
than 12 million. Soviet caution in dealing with Peking was also prompted by 
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the failure of the excommunication of Tito. The nationalism of the Chinese 
Communists has served to prevent any sense of inferiority resulting from the 
confrontation of China’s culture with that of the Soviet Union. 

The disruptive factors which have manifested themselves in certain areas 
of apparent disagreement can be grouped in the following categories: 


1. The role of violence in contemporary political change and in inter- 
national relations. Peking has been less than optimistic regarding Khrushchev’s 
dubious assurances at the Twentieth Congress in 1956 that a world war was 
“not fatalistically inevitable” and his subsequent admission that a nuclear war 
would be very costly for the Soviet Union. Peking has regarded World War 
IIIf as a distinct possibility. The Chinese also place greater emphasis upon 
violent seizure of power by Communists while Moscow at least pays lip service 
to the peaceful parliamentary “road to socialism.” 


2. Co-existence is criticized by Peking which fears a diminution of the 


struggle for the extension of Communist rule. 

3. Moscow has not provided Peking with a nuclear and missile capability 
nor has it seen fit to provide the amphibious capability needed to capture Taiwan. 

4. In ideology Peking has pressed its claims to orthodoxy in terms of 
Mao’s more impressive record as a theoretician—at least when compared with 
that of Khrushchev. The Chinese have attempted to be more egalitarian and 
to move more rapidly toward communism by establishing communes which 
were criticized by Soviet spokesmen as lacking the economic abundance needed 
for fulfillment of the formula of the Communist sage: “to each according to 
his needs.” 

5. Peking has been more critical of Tito’s Yugoslavia and has commended 
Albania’s struggle for ideological purity as advocated by the Chinese. 


6. In the economic sphere Sino-Soviet relations have been on a strictly 
commercial basis and it is doubtful whether Peking is entirely satisfied with 
the amount of Soviet aid which it has been receiving. 


7. There lurks in the background the question: Who will enjoy primacy 
in Asia and whose influence will be greater there? In Communist China the 
USSR has met its equal in certain respects—a worthy partner. 


Despite the seriousness of these differences there are formidable cohesive 
forces which have served to maintain the alliance: 

1. The Communist ideology provides a common set of values, a world 
outlook and ultimate goals and a shared understanding of the historical process. 
It also enables the two allies to share the same enemy (enemies). 

2. The stakes involved are extremely high, and if the alliance should 
dissolve the goal of mastery of the world would probably be forfeited. Both 
parties are agreed on the ends; their disagreement is over tactics. An open 
breach would mean playing into the hands of the enemy. 

3. Peking’s dependence upon Moscow for modern weapons, including 
naval and air support, and for the nuclear deterrent serves to keep disagree 
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ments in check. Economic dependence reinforces military dependence upon the 
Soviet Union. 

4. Moscow will bend every effort to preserve the alliance because the 
Peking regime is preferable, from Moscow’s point of view, to any kind of non- 
Communist regime in China. Similarly, Peking requires Soviet diplomacy and/ 


or military support in any effort to capture Taiwan and make its presence felt 
on the world stage. 


Any alliance will evoke some disagreement and strain and that of Moscow 
and Peking is no exception. However, it is doubtful whether the disruptive 
factors outlined here will outweigh the cohesive forces promoting mutual de- 
pendence and confining the expression of differences between the two parties 
to a semi-esoteric level. At the same time it will require a high order of skill 
and dexterity on the part of Communist diplomacy to resolve the differences 
which are likely to continue to manifest themselves. 


Political Theory* 


IS POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY DEAD? 


James Hotton 
Washington State College 


It is not without significance that our topic concerns political philosophy 
and not, for example, political theory or political thought. It behooves us, 
therefore, to give some thought to what is meant by political philosophy before 
we turn to a consideration of the state of political philosophy. 

Political philosophy is, or certainly was in its classical sense, an attempt to 
arrive at an understanding of, first, the nature of political phenomena and, 
second, the nature of the most desirable political order. With the present 
tendency to distinguish between political philosophy and political science, how- 
ever, the latter has fallen heir to the first portion of the inquiry. Political 
philosophy has been left to toy with the abstract problems of political rightness 
and wrongness. 

Political philosophy exists today as little more than a shadow of its former 
self. It survives on the academic scene primarily in the form of courses devoted, 
appropriately enough, to the history of political philosophy. Where it is not 
taught simply in terms of history, it tends to enter in the form of an attempt 
to clarify existing values. 

To what may we attribute the present difficulties of political philosophy? 
Initially, the decline of political philosophy is related to the decline of philos- 
ophy generally. I believe one might go so far as to suggest that the decline in 
political philosophy is one part of a general decline in the status of rationality 
and of ideas as such. To become more specific, political philosophy has been 


* Abstract of paper on “Is Political Philosophy Dead?” by Maure Goldschmidt, Reed College, not 
available for publication. 
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exposed in recent years to two fundamental challenges, one springing from 
history and the other from science. History, under the aegis of what may be 
called historicism, tends to suggest that all ideas and ways of behavior are 
historically conditioned and transient. Thinkers operate within a frame of refer- 
ence provided for them by their particular historical situation. They cannot 
escape or transcend the limitations imposed upon them by their situation, for 
they are not even aware of them. There is, then, no truth about political 
things as such, but a variety of what might be called truths, truths appropriate 
to this historical situation. Political philosophy, insofar as it is directed to 
the establishment of political truths valid for man as man regardless of his 
immediate historical situation, is thus a fruitless pursuit. 

The more devastating of the two contemporary challenges, however, is 
that which has its roots in modern science. The earlier link between science and 
philosophy has been all but dissolved. The relative success of the unphilosophic 
natural sciences spurred an attempt upon the part of political scientists to begin 
with similar assumptions and to apply a similar method to the study of political 
phenomena. Connected with this appropriation of science was a tendency to 
redefine reason and knowledge so as to limit reason to that whith was 
scientific and knowledge to that which was, or might be, tested against the 
criteria of science. Truth became a function of science. Those matters not 
open to a scientific treatment became, almost by definition, unknowable. 

Political science thus understood concentrates upon the first of the two 
questions to which political philosophy formerly addressed itself. It regards 
the second, the question of standards, as fundamentally unanswerable. The 
political scientist as scientist must stop short of the attempt to demonstrate 
rationally, i.e., scientifically, the qualitative superiority of one value as against 
another. Given this understanding it is possible to understand the questionable 
status of political philosophy. 

One might ask whether we are to rejoice or despair in the face of these 
developments. There may be reason for the latter. We are, as political 
scientists, wittingly or unwittingly political philosophers. We have, wittingly or 
unwittingly, answered the crucial question of values. Im most cases our 
answer consists of an acceptance of the values of liberal democracy. Given a 
broad consensus in regard to these values, our inability to defend them ration- 
ally does not pose a great problem. But we are witnessing a slow breakdown 
in that consensus, a slow exhaustion of the substance of the political ideas and 
ideals that have served us for centuries. It is questionable, given the status 
of political philosophy, whether we are equipped either to refurbish, the old 
ideas or to introduce new ones. Lacking a rational sense of purpose, it is not 
impossible that we, as well as other peoples, will succumb to irrationality in 
whatever guise it may appear. 

I do not, of course, seek to suggest that because certain problems have 
accompanied the almost total disappearance of political philosophy we should 
immediately assemble under the nearest metaphysical banner. The growing 
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need for political philosophy does not suffice to demonstrate its possibility. I 
would suggest, however, in the face of our growing dilemma, that we pause 
to reconsider the soundness of the grounds upon which we despatched political 
philosophy. 


Politics 


MIGRANT LABOR LEGISLATION IN OREGON 


Donato G. BALMER 
Lewis and Clark College 


The 1959 session of the Oregon legislature enacted five laws to improve 
the conditions of migrant farm workers. These laws provided for transportation 
safety, licensing of labor contractors, camp and field sanitation, a pilot program 
of summer schools, and a statutory inter-agency committee. The passage of 
these laws over the opposition of the powerful Oregon Farm Bureau Federation 
to the last four bills was a significant accomplishment. 

Credit for this accomplishment can be attributed to organized religious 
groups, skillful political leadership, and support from administrators of key 
state agencies. A not unfairly apportioned legislature was also a factor. 

Religious groups have long had concern for migrant workers. The Oregon 
Council of Churches has sponsored a migrant ministry for several decades. 
Unable to complete a substantial study of migrants with its own resources the 
Council of Churches induced the 1957 legislature to establish an interim 
committee for that purpose. Both Protestant and Roman Catholic groups 
united to support the report and recommendations of the Interim Committee. 
This was done by appearing before committees and by sending letters and 
telegrams to legislators. The churches supplied the initial concern and much 
of the grass-roots support for the enactment of the five laws. 

The political skill of the chairman of the Interim Committee and of two 
state, administrators was also a crucial factor. With a limited budget of $6,000, 
hearings were held in all parts of the state and the readable and attractive report 
was unanimously adopted. Each hearing was fairly conducted and well pub 
licized. The report spelled out its recommendations in the form of draft bills. 
The fact that, four of the nine on the committee were prominent farmers 
added to the impact of the unanimity of the report. The chairman and others 
had created statewide interest in migrant labor over a two-year period by 
careful use of all media of communication and by close contact with church, 
P.T.A., and other interest groups. Little was left to chance. 

Many state agencies shared in gathering data upon which the case for legis- 
lation was built. The incumbent governor, Robert Holmes, had personally 
convened an Inter-Agency Committee and directed each state agency repre- 
sented to cooperate with the legislature’s Interim Committee. This resulted in 
thousands of interviews of farmers and migrants and hundreds of inspections 
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thorough and complete that it could not be assailed as gossip and hearsay. Only 
because of the support of state agencies was this possible. 

Thus effective political leadership enabled those concerned with the status 
of the politically impotent migrant laborer to prevail over the well-entrenched op- 
position of the organized farm interests. 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION: 
COHESION IN AN OPINION-INTEREST GROUP 


JoHN A. CRAMPTON 
Lewis and Clark College 


As both a farm interest group and a “liberal” opinion group the National 
Farmers Union faces special difficulties in maintaining organizational cohesion 
and ideological consensus. Ideology provides a second ground for conflict 
within the organization in addition to that provided by farm issues themselves. 
Interest may collide with ideology: conflict may arise over the interpretation 
of ideology itself. As a liberal farm opinion group the NFU has a unique prob 
lem. Farmers tend to be conservative and highly individualistic. Too, the 
NFU is well organized in some traditionally Republican states. 

The NFU attempts to resolve these problems by cultivating a pose of 
political neutrality, by strongly indoctrinating its members in the Union's 
ideology, by appealing to the “enlightened self-interest” of the membership 
to gain backing for ideological ends, by lobbying both parties, and by centering 
its lobbying effort on farm vis-a-vis general-interest issues. 

Juridical federalism and sociological federalism remain issues for the NFU 
despite the nationalizing steps taken under the presidency of Patton. Any 
strong state can ultimately maintain itself against the national organization 
while the latter depends heavily for financial support and for political influ- 
ence on the support of a bloc of strong NFU states. The most effective step 
taken to minimize the effect of federalism was to broaden the NFU’s board of 
directors to include all state presidents and to engage them in its business 
twice a year (four times for some) at the national headquarters in Denver. 

The problem of fluctuating membership and unstable financial resources 
is also an old one. Farmers as a group are uniquely hard to organize, other 
than temporarily under the press of ephemeral grievance. The NFU’s federal- 
ism compounds the difficulty: organizing is left to the state unions primarily; 
the state unions collect the dues. To meet this difficulty, the NFU has steadily 
increased its dues and has started new income-producing business services. 
States with strong NFU cooperatives instituted the dues checkoff and 5 per 
cent “educational fund” contributions by those cooperatives agreeing to the 
plan. 

The business arm itself poses an issue in cohesion. Will the NFU’s busi 
nesses (insurances, debentures), founded to earn money for the national or- 
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ganization, one day absorb for their own survival or expansion more funds 
than they earn? Will they eventually vitiate the NFU’s liberalism? The NFU 
tries to meet the problem by keeping basic policy-making of all business under 
the control of the executive board of the farm interest side of the organization, 
elected at the grass-roots yearly. 


Business Meeting 


MINUTES OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


May 13, 1961, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 


The meeting was called to order by President Charles E. Martjn of the 
University of Washington. The minutes and treasurer’s report were ¥proved 
as presented. The treasury has $37.02 balance. 

The 1962 meeting will be held the third week in March at Portland 
State College in connection with the meeting of the Western Political Science 
Association. 

Discussion ensued regarding the site of the 1963 meeting. A letter of 
invitation from the President of the College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, was 
received. Professor Paul Beckett of Washington State University reminded 
the Association of his earlier invitation to host the next conference east of 
the mountains. It was moved, seconded and carried that we acknowledge the 
gracious invitations of WSU and the College of Idaho and refer the selection 
of a site to the Executive Committee. 

The nominating committee composed of past presidents of the Association 
was chaired by Professor Beckett and reported the following nominations: 
President, Boyd Martin, University of Idaho; Vice-President, H. Paul Castle- 
berry, Washington State University; Executive Committee, Thomas Payne, 
Montana State University (three year term); Austin Walter, Oregon State 
University (three year term); John Vloyantes, Pacific University (one year 
term, of Castleberry’s). The report of the nominating committee was unani- 
mously accepted. 

Professor E. E. Weaver of the University of Utah and managing editor of 
the Western Political Quarterly spoke. He noted that articles were selected 
only a year ahead of publication and that there was no shortage of articles in 
the fields of politics and internationg{ relations with very few in theory and 
public law. Good manuscripts are dlways welcomed. The need for additional 
subscribers from among our members was recognized. President- Martin spoke 
for the Association when he commended the Quarterly for its excellent work. 
Professor Goldschmidt moved that the Secretary-Treasurer have the responsi- 


bility to stimulate subscriptions to the WPQ on each campus. This was 
carried. 
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Professor Wolfe moved that the Secretary-Treasurer be asked to gather! 
data from each department relating to institutes, workshops, etc., which would? 
then be published in advance in the WPQ. The motion carried. 

Professor Bone moved and the Association voted to express their val 
appreciation to Professor and Mrs. Robert Fluno and others at Whitman Cols 
lege for the cordial hospitality extended to us ats this fheeting. A vote of ap- 
preciation to the officers of the PNWPSA carried as did the motion for ade 
journment. 


Respectfully submitted, Donald G. Balmer, Secretary-Treasureg 
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